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Both men were in splendid condition, doing their work capitally ; the 
betting was even, there was nothing to choose between the two competi- 
tors, their friends backed them heavily, and the rowing men generally 
were deeply interested. 

The race day arrived, the still momert of the start. They’re off !— 
stroke for stroke, both boats as nearly even as possible : r a time 
Westby takes the lead slightly, but Jones puts on a spurt and goes ahead. 
Westby, rowing etrorg and steady, gradually regains the length Jones 
has made, and the boats are evea again. Jones tries another spurt—a 
tremendous one—and goes a length and-a-half abead ; but Westby re- 
| gains the distance in lese time than before. It is evidently getting all 
up with Jones ; bis friends cheer him from the banks, but won’t take the 
bets of Westby’s party at two to ove on their man. 

Row on, Charles Westby, strong and steady: it is the laet race you 
will ever row—you don’t know it, but you are pulling for far more than 
triumph over Jones and the honour of your college ; every moment saved 
in the time of the race, you will prize beyond gold. 
ee “ He’s won! Bravo, Westby! Fifty pounds inmy pocket, Harrah! 











Vou. 39. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 9, 1861. No, 45, | That’s Fred Temple speaking to him, bis great chum—why he’s fainted ! 
- , itt res ann _ | They are carrying him ashore. Gad! the pace was killing.” 

“ 74 ny Yay kik Dike Clee melted +f ars It was not the pace that knocked up Westby, bat the words of Freder- 

ick Temple, who beat down the moment the boat touched the shore, and 

Rite vature. whispered in his ear—his two ears tingling with the eound of triumph— 


be been who bad won money on him burryiog with loud shouts tc graep 
8 8. 

“ Charles,” whispered Temple, “ they’ve sent to eay your father is very 
ill,—it’s a bad business I fear.”’ 

Then the “inner voice’ which had spoken when tbat last letter 
arrived from bome spoke out again, loudly this time, so loudly that 
it hushed the noise of victory, and the sculls which he yet held fell 
away from his bands, and be sank back into the arms of those who had 
come to greet him, rushiog knee-deep into the water in their eagerness 


ONLY A PLANK. 


Only a plank between us— 
Between the steamer and land ; 
And a farewell word is spoken, 
In the grasp of each outstretched hand. 


A din of trade around us, 
And tbe noise of the dusty street, 
And a buzz of numerous voices, 


aad joy. 
They got him to with brandy, covered him with boating coats and a 
And the rush of numerous feet. 


great coat,—there was no time to change the jersey and flanocl trousers, 
not a moment to lose, the train would start in a few minutes, and failing 
that train there would be a delay of maoy hours. 

The messenger from home had luckily fallen in with Temple, who did 
not accompany bis friend to the startiog-place. It was too late to stop 
the race, indeed the race was the quickest mode, as Temple wisely de- 
termined, of getting Westby back egain. 


And the river flows beneath us, 
And the whistle shrieks aloud, 

And the vaporous stream that rolls along 
Seems a passing mist or cloud. 


. . 

They were waiting for Westby at the Rectory, very anxiously—the 
Rector lay in his bed, propped up with pillows, his wife and daughter by 
his bedside. 

The doctor bad said there was no hope—why only yesterday it had 
been all life and health and good epirits. No bope! hard words to rea- 
Our partiog looks are blessings lise by those anxious watchers at the bedside, with every happy incideot 

That God may guard them well ; of Pe com | vividly fresh in their miads. 

But when and where we shall meet again, he Rector certainly possessed bis senses, but they were absorbed in 

None but God can tell. some great thought—for even when his wife or daughter spoke imme- 

diately in bis ear be gently motioned them away. A neighbouriog 
clergyman, who bad been hastily called io, ceased not to talk of religious 
matters in an earnest strain,—praying and exhorting—his voice was 
quite loud at times, rising with the subject ; and the sorrow of wife and 
daughter, notwithstanding all their efforts, would break restraint iato 
loud sobs. The Rector heeded none of this, but when there was a dis- 
tant rumble of wheels, be would start and faintly point to the widow. 
To the window went mother and daughter, and they gazed on the bead 
of the white dusty road blarred to their vision by their tearfal eyes, 
praying that it might be the fly bringing Charles from the railway—but 
t me after time, amid clouds of dust, came tilted carts with market folks 
from Salisbary, or brisk driven farmers’ gigs. 

The clergyman wes much distressed at the dying man’s state of miad. 
He led Mre. Westby aside, and whispered something of evideot im- 
portance io her ear, and in reply to her hesitation he urged her— 

“ Ask him if he is now prepared,—we must lose no precious time.” 

Mrs, Westby did as she was bidden, the Reotor slightly inclined bis 
bead, and murmured the word “ Charles,” 

= Westby told the clergyman that ber busband only waited bis son’s 
arrival. 

“ This delay is very sad,’’ eaid the clergyman, “ his time is so short.” 

A message was brought to the room that some one who bad wronged 
the Rector had sent to crave his forgivene s. 

“ Ay,” said the clergyman, “at @ period like this it is very meet that 
we should forgive all wrongs done to us. Pray explain it to him— 
Farmer Jones asks pardon for bis conduct at the Church-rate meeting.” 

Mrs. Westby went to the bedside and repeated Farmer Jones's 


And the plank that was between us, 
Is silently moved away, 

And the restless river bears them on, 
While lingering still, we stay. 


The fervid glow of the sunset, 
Has softly faded away, 

And shadows seem to cling and fall 
Upon our earthly way. 


Uncertain glimmeriogs on the heart— 
And a sense of mystery, 

That every path is vague and dim 
Upon life’s treacherous sea ; 


That doubts and fears assail us, 
And darkness and dismay : 

And the plank between the now and ever, 
May soon be moved away. 


Only a plank that severs 
Our dearest bopes and fears ; 
And the present passing from us, 
And the unknown futare years. 


Acd stfil we linger beside it, 
And dear — come and go; 
And the restless river of life flows on, 
To a land no mortal may kuow. 
Montreal Pilot. Isiporg. 
i 


LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. oe Mary,” murmured the dying man. She took his hand in hers. 


: haters : . W. Duboure. “Mary,” he repeated, and his daughter came close beside him. 
4 BRS Ree Seer 4B "9 Ther hands were clas: together. The Rector made an effort to raise 
CHAPTER I.— WHAT THE IDOL WAS MADE OF, himself—there was a glow of joy in his t , exaltation in bis 
In a boat on Brienz lake—then a lake of silver by reacon of a large | Weak voice. - x 
August more—the cool evening o bet day, Bakes o silver sliding ra Pe ny eel aoe boy it—God has heard my prayer 
the oars, rowlock noise and ripple, silver light alternating with deep | — “te “a : 
black ebade—in this boat on Beene lake sat Charles Westby, en The bands held by bis wife aud child gradually lost their grasp. Ani 
Barrister-at-law, acd in the line of bis eyes the sweetest half-length of a | ea a0 hour's inseasibility, aud the end. 
girlish figure, perfect outline dark against the molten silver of the lake. e ~ 7 
Now, Charles Westby was intently considering what ought to be said| When Charles Westby reached home be saw by the face of the servant 
and what ought not to be said ia a certain matter, to wit, a Chancery | that it was allover. “ Missus is with Miss Westby in ber room, sir,”’ 
suit in which be held a brief. This was an erroneous employment of | said the girl. He would not let them be disturbed, but went directly to 
time : firstly, because the subject on band is the subject best worth think. | bis father’s room. 
ing about, and the present occasion formed no exception to the rule;| No affectionate greeting, no good counsel in kindly words, no more 
secondly, because au eminent member of the faculty had absorbed a | friendly admonitioa—a sweet smile on a placid face, and silence—that 
guinea, sbakeo his head and stated autboritatively— wasall, Pather and son were alone for a long time. 
“Mr. Westby, if you don’t give up all business thoughts for two| The clergyman, full of zeal, tried to comfort the women. He read 
months, at least, I won’t answer for the consequences.” some short passages from the Pealms and New Testament, very aptly 
“ And your prescription?’ asked Mr, Westby, desiring something tan- | chosen, and he wisely refrained from addiog any word: of his own, hav- 
gible in return for the abeorbed guinea. ing ascertain: d by experience that at such periods God’s owa consolation 
“ Here it is, sir: it is eo simple that you won’t require the interyen- | was far better than any poor comfort which be could afford. 
tion of a chemist.” And then he thoaght it was a good time to speak to the young man. 
The prescription consisted of three Eoglish words—“ Go to Switzer- | “‘ He has been very thoughtless hitherto, far from correct in his coadact ; 
land.”’ I may, by God's biessiog, make rome impression on him.” 
So he joined himself to Charles Westby, who was pacing the gravel 
prescription did not lie in his letters. He coloured everything with | wa'k by the house. 
equity that he saw in bis route—Paris architecture, Louvre pictures, | It was drawing on to night—a flueh of sunset, dying into palest tinge 
Stresvourg cathedral, the pleasaot Voeges moun'a n range seen from the | of green, lingered beyond the dark outline of distant fir plantation which 
second-class on the Strasbourg and Basle Railwry, the swift green Rhine } belted the downs to the weet—darkaness was slowly risiog from the east 
shootiog beneath the balcony of the “ Trois Rois’ at Basle, and the sua- | ani lighting the stars. 








Mr. Westby did go to Switzerland, but the ranative property of the 


rise on the Rigi. ' Charles Westby thanked the clergyman for bis kind interest, bat par- 
“ And pray, sir, what description of colour is cqaity °” | ticularly desired to be alone ; and consequently the clergyman, who was 
I can’t tell you, reader ; it is impossible to describe colour. Can you | stored with p'ous admonitions, had to retire, not a little chagrined at 


tell me what red is like, or green, or blue ’—You can’t, and I can’t tell | the loss of sc golden an opportunity of converting asoul. His regrets 
you the colour of equity. I state a fact—Mr. Westby coloured every- | were needless—the turning point of life is from withio. You may talk 
thing with equity, and be found that the prescription was quite in- | very eloquently, very wisely, you may press your words home—but re- 
effective. | pentance is deeper than conviction, and it is not antil the mao’s own 
But there must be no light scorn thrown at Mr. Westby—a man cannot | conscience speaks to bis eoul that the hour of repentance comes, “ / will 
cast off the motive thoughis of life as a garment; they are knit in with | arise aod go to my Father.’ Charles Westby’s repentance had been 
the blood like the burning shirt of Hercules. Equity represented in bis | already consummated in that bour’s communion with the dead. 
mind two great ideas—reparation and ambition. He wished to be alone—hbe could not esbare his feelings with either 
Reparation—ibere was a long score of youtbfal idleness to be paid off. | mother or sister ; they had sorrow—hbe had sorrow and remorse. The 
A beavy sum of money, ill afforded, had been spent almost uselessiy on last was very stinging : “You have wasted your father’s slender sub- 
bie education. From six years old to nineteen, the same thing had been | stance,—your mother and sister will suffer for this ; they won't reproach 
said sorrowfully by his father—a good, kind Wiltsbire clergyman with a you, but silence will be worse than words.” He needed some anodyne 
narrow living—* Ab, Charles, if you only had the will you could learn | to sooth the pangs he suffered. There was one—reparation. Ah, how 
anything.”’ And bis mother bad said sadly, yet with hope, “I am sure | he longed to be at work, even at that moment, rej — the past; it 
Charles will apply one day.” was a relief to revolve plans for the fature. His college life had ended 
hat day of grace was slow in coming, and all but a mother’s love | —no more funds to support bim there ; something in London. What? 
would have grown sceptical. Anything bat learning for Charles Westby | And be paced up and down the gravel-path, many a time, with “ what?” 
—an idle, bird-nesting life in his early daye—an idle, prankish life at | unsolved. 
school—a valuable exhibition, which would bave lightened the burden| In the intensity of these thoughts his past life seemed to fade years 
of his college expenses, lost for want of application. Yet his good father | back—his college hopes and plane—even the squatic triumph, bat a few 
would have him go to college ; and the housebold expenses of the rec- | bours old, and he was etill dressed in his rowing-garb, had lost the excite 
tory were cheerfclly narrowed to support the son of the family, in the | ment of recent act’on. There was great laseitude in his frame, the resalt 
hope that repentance and application wou!d be the results of home sacri- | of that intense physical effort ; yet with sorrow and remorse close at bis 
fice. But the results were boating, not as a bealthy recreation, but as an heart rleep was impcssible ; and, worn as be was, that pacing to and fro, 
engrossing object, and profitless friends, and debts, their natural se- | in the cool night air, was a r- lief. 


quence. | . . s 
The day of repentance came at last. It was a great question which | Charles Westby went to London—a few lines will tell the struggle of 
was the best oar, Westby, of -—, or Jones, of ——. To decide the fact, | eight years—he got hard work and little psyment, as a great favour, io 


Jones challenged Westby to a sculling mstcb. Westby accepted the chal- | a solicitor’s office ; he ate bis “ terme,” supported himself, and sent some 
lenge. He ought to have refused. A sadly deeponding letter had ar- thing home out of his piitance. Then be gave up the solicitor’s office 
rived from the rectory, deprecatiog his college life: he was touched by | and obtained some parliamentary reporting in the evening, which ena- 
his father’s indignant words, and bis mother’s gentle but reproachful | bled him to pursue bis law-reading by day. 

postscript. Ought he to refuse the challenge? The “ianer voice” said It was a vast change at firet from physical to mental effort—the mus 
be ought, bis friends said be ought not. Well, then, for the last time he | cles which bad been devel the ure of the oar had to be attenuated 
would go into training, row the race, give up the water for ever, and be- | by the use of the pen. t be bad put bis band to the plough—thbere 
come a reading man—bis father and motber bave no more cause | was no looking back on old bebits and p'easurer. Happily no tation 
for grief on bis account—tbis he firmly reeolved on. to do #0, because remorse stood watch and ward over the past. At last 








came the reward of this bard straggle ; labour was no longer a painful 
effort. His father’s prediction was realised—be had acquired the will to 
learn, the key to his talent, and he had the intense gratification of 
finding tbat slowly bat very surely he was atttaining a sound knowledge 
of = Lamp 

raduvlly the great object of his life grew to be law, not in the“ warp’’ 
only, traversed with tbe threads of lighter thought, but the “ weet” wes 
a as well. 

bus, hours of relaxation would be spent in following the argument in 
this and that caee : he would form bis ee judgment, Saiting anxiously 
to find whether it concurred with the jadgment of the court. Sometimes 
he and the judge were unanimous ; sometimes when they differed, there 
was an appeal to a higher tribanal, and oace or twice, to his intense 
exultation, the joy of the eucceasfal suitor was scarcely greater ; the 
judge’s judgment was reversed, and his view of the case affirmed. 

Bat why did not business come? True, be bad no connection, bat he 
did kcow some few law yere—they might have discovered his talent, that 
firm at least in whose office he was'when he first came to town—yet those 
who koew him best seat him least business, and, since his “call,” they 
all seemed more or less to keep ont of bis way. Then he would be besst 
with heavy miagiviogs ; perhaps, after all, he might be deceiving himeelt 
as to his power and talent ; perhaps that bope—faith in fature eminence 
—was a delusive dream ; perhaps, notwithstanding the bard labour he 
had endured, mediocrity was to be his destiny. 

Hard work by night, hard work by day, bent head, depressing doubt 
and fear, the unceasing wear of a gritty thought—law ; it was too mach, 
be had etrange sensatioos in the bead, so at last be was forced to consult 
a physician, wto, with scarcely a question, read the case in hie patient’s 
countenance, and gave the Switzer/and prescription. 

. . . . . 

Hot walking and hard to the top of the Briinig Pase, Well, the view 
was fine certainly, Charles Westby was forced to admit that, bat it had 
been a deuce of a pull ap bill, and, after all, this Switzerland did not 
seem to do bim much good : he could not get rid of that feeling in his 
head, notwithstanding he had entirely given up reading as the Doctor 
ordered, #0 very likely it was not the fault of the books. Now, if he had 
been at chambers this vacation time, some business might, in the absence 
of other men, have been driven into his haxds; besides all this, travel- 
ling cost a miat of money,—he could not afford pleasure yet,—in a few 
years perhaps, when he had made a name ; directly he got to Interlachen 
be would turo back by Berne to Strasbourg, and home. Sach thoughts 
as these presented themselves as he was descending into the Hasli valley 
with tbe giants of the Bernese range before bis eyes. 

A party on horseback consisting of two ladies and gentleman with 
— porters, &o., bad started in the morning rather earlier than 

estby, aod had kept about the same distance a head of him throughout 
the day. About half way in the descent to Brienz be saw them stop sud- 
denly, perhaps to enjoy the view, or rest; in a ehort time he came up 
with them. The whole party had dismounted ; the gentleman, a middle- 
aged man, was sitting on the ground, evidently in pain, the two ladies 
knelt beside bim ; the guide and porters, a little apart, were holding a 
noisy consultation. The eldest lady addressed Westby—her husband fad 
met with a terrible accideat—her daughter, who was riding in front, had 
pulled up her horse rather suddenly ; the borse had kicked out and 
struck her husband, who was ridiag close behind, severely below the 
knee ; they feared the leg was broken—how should they ever be able to 
get to Brien? 

“T can’t uoderstand these guides,” raid the young lady, who was 
eadly agitated ; “ their Freacb is full of German words. This delay is 
terrible for poor papa.” 

Both ladies prayed anxiously of Westby not to leave them. Sucha 
request was, of course, needless, and his hearty promise of all assistance 
that lay io his power, seemed a staff of comfort. It was evidently impos- 
sible for the poor gentlemen to ride again on horseback, and for the por- 
ters to have carried him over sach rough ground, without proper eapports, 
would have added intolerably to the pain which arose from the slightest 
movement of the leg. 

Westby proposed to burry down to Brienz, and make the best ar- 
rangement that be could for a chaise-d porteurs. They gratefully accepted 
his offer. 

In about two hours Westby returned with the chaise-d-porteurs and the 
best appliances he could procure for supporting the leg. There was, un- 
fortunately, no doctor resident at Briens. Westby’s aid was invaluable ; 
be saw with a quick eye what to do, aod he had strength of arm to do it 
with great gentleness. 

Oa inquiring at Brienz, Westby had found that the bes! medical ad- 
vice of the district was to be obtained at Interlachea, aod that it would 
be advisable, if the state of the accident allowed, to thither at 
once by water, Accordingly, when they arrived at Brienz, it was 
agreed, as the sufferer had borne the chaise-@ porteure motion tolerably 
well, to go on —_ to Ioterlachen ; and a boat having been by the 
care of Westby carefally fitted up with pillows, they embarked on the lake. 

How deeply they thanked him! The gentleman with painful effort, 
the elder lady from the depths of the beart, and that young girl—Ab | 
it was worth conferring an obligatioa to obtaia such heartfelt thanks— 
to see the expression iu that young charming face, flashed with every in- 
tensity of feeling, and those blue eyes, looking full into his, with their 
earnest gaze of gratitude. 

Well, that girl had a charming face, and if love had been the motive, 
deepest love could not have lent a more beautiful expression than the 
one he had witnessed ; bat fair faces were not his business yet; hard 
duty ; money to add to his mother’s and sister’s pittance, that was his 
present busizess ; so, sit ing in that boat, the excitement of action be- 
ing over, bis thoughts flowed into their old chanael, and Equity eat be- 
side him, as the rowers—men and women—rowed down the silver water, 
timing the oar’s stroke with rough lake-song. 

They got safely to Interlachen. The eufferer was conveyed to the 
Hotel des Alpes. Herr Jacob, the masager, was very kind and assidu- 
ous in his attentions ; the doctor presently reported, to the infinite re- 
lief of the ladies, that the lez was not broken, but the braise was ver: 
severe, and in addition to the ankle was severely ned by the fall 
from the borse after the kick. The case would reqaire some weeks’ rest. 





CHAPTER Il.—THE IDOL ON A PEDESTAL. 


The morning after the accident, Westby was seated at breakfast in the 
salle-d-manger of the Hotel des Alpes; he had determined, if bis services 
were not likely to be of further use to the ladies, to start for Berne in the 

of the day. 
On Why, bless on, that’s Westby !” exclaimed a voice near him. 

Westby looked up ; be did not for the moment remember the face, the 
light tawoy beard and moustache. 

“Fred Temple, ien’t it?’ he exclaimed the next instant. 

“ Yes, old boy !” was the reply, coupled with a hearty grasp of the 


eee hey were delighted to meet again, school fellows and college friends 
—a full eight years since they had met last. They ought to have writ- 
ten, it is trae ; each blamed himself for not doiag so, but neither was a 
letter-writing man. S 

“I koow you = college Poa ERR sal yee into the army,” said 
Westby, “ what have you been doing since 

sg OL, shifting paid bere and there—Enogland and Ireland and India. 
And you?” 

“I’ve etack to London and law.” 

rt re tot T lik it 

“ At first, bat e it now.” 

“ Gad! the fellow who would hardly touch a book at school or col- 

e 4 ange |” 
as an thanped,” veplied Weetby ; “ two minutes’ sight of you tells me 
that. I can see your hood is the consequence of your boyhood— 
light heart and dash ; that was my boyhood, too, I’ve done a mass of 
bead-work since then, nothing bat that, and become leaden epirited. 
Yours is the old face, fresh aod beaming, a little burnt, perhaps—India, 
Leuppose. I know my face is getting like parchment.” 
« Pooh ! a trifle pale—iuteresting, the women would say.” 
“ Pa’e! that’s the insipient etage ; the parchment yellow’s sure to fol- 
7 
We Wonk, old boy ! I'm so glad we've met. The whole lot of ue are 
bere—Fairy, too, you recollect, my sister, who was staying at my uncle’s 
when you were ou a visit there.” 

“ What, my fairy sweetheart, little Lilian?” 

“ Little! [t must be ten years ago, recollect. You would not know 
her now. I only joined our party this morning, and there’s the governor 
tied by the leg—deaced unlucky, poor man!—coming over the Briisig 

esterday ——’ 
me Could that have been Lilian?” exclaimed Westby. ; 

“ What! were you the fellow who got them out of the ecrape? "Gad! 
the women cau’t say enough about you.” 

“ [ve found ycu at last, Fred,” suid a voice behind him. 

“ Here’s Lilian!” exclaimed Temple, turaing round. “ Little Lillan 








Don’t you know him, Lilian?” 
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“ cay rp 

“ Years before yesterday!” interrapted her brother. “Uacle Ever- 
ard’s” 

“ What, Karlo Magno!” she exclaimed, with surprise. 

“ Yes, yes ; Karlo Magno,” replied Westby, laughing. 

“T ought to say Mr. Charles Westby,” replied Lilian, blasbing. 

“No, no !” said Temple ; “ call him Karlo Magno—your old name for 
him when they were teaching you German history.” 

Westby inqaired for Mr. Temple, who he found had passed a very fair 
night, the doctor speaking most favourably of his condition. 

ow oddly things do come about,” said Temple. “Do yoa recollect 

that old plao of yours, Lilian—travelling on the Continent with Karlo 
Magno aod myself—no governess or lessons ’”’ 

“That was a child’s fancy, Fred.” 

“ Ti’s come true, nevertheless.’’ 

“I think of returoiog to-day,” said Westby. 

“Nonsense, man! Whatfor?’ ~- 

“Ob! they said I had been over-workiog—perhaps I have—that I 
looked ill—tbat I'd better travel for awhile ; but it don’t do any good.” 

“Give it time! your bead is chockful of stuffy thoughts, 1’ll bet. 
Half-an hour’s thinking gives me a headache.” ‘ 

“ I’m sure you never tried the effect of that length of thought, Fred,” 
said Lilian, laughing. 

“Then I act all the quicker, you rogue. Come now, Westby, we’ll 
engeee 3° clear the cobwebs out of yoar head in no time. Won't we, 


“That we will! Recollect, Mr. Westby, the old plan was to have 
nothing to think aboat—pleasure all day.” 

“Nothing to think about!” exclaimed Westby. “ Query, would a 
mental vacuum be pleasure ?”’ 
sie mean, not to think about troublesome, bothering things,’’ replied 

an. 

Westby consented to remain at Interlachen for a fewdays. Io troth, 
he had not the heart to ray no. That old visit of his at Mr. Everard’s in 
companioosbip with Temple and bis sister, had been one of the happicet 
bits of his life : a country-house life, with all the means of active amuse- 
meot and +portin which he delighted; the fan of balf-spoilt Lilian’s 
evasion of the school-room, and participation ia the pursuits of ber 
brother and himeelf; daring rider of a spirited, mealy-nosed pony ; 
skilful coxswain of their boat on the pleasant stream; not one atom a 
romp ; wholly a fairy—lightest strength and delicate grace in every ac- 
tion ; and her childish talk passing strange with the quaintest coacep- 
tiens of life. 

“ Well, Mr. Westby, we have made you enlist in the health service,” 
said Lilian with a smile. 

“ Ha, ha! a recrait!” exclaimed Temple, laughing. “Come, sir, and 
go throagh our drill——”" 

« s right, Fred! begin at once ; give him a long march to-day.” 

“ Never fear, I'll Gill his mind with mountain air.” 

“ And you, fair captain, do you march with us?” inquired Westby. 

“ Not to-day ; I’m on—what is i!, Fred?” 

“ Garrison duty.” 

* Yes, yes; besides, I’ve got dear papa to look after. Now, then, 
soldiers, shoulder arms !—alpeostocks, I mean !—march!” 

And off they went. Lilian to her father’s bed-side, to tell ber parents 
that their friend of yesterday was her brother’s oldest friend, aad her 
pase ever #0 many years ago when she was quite a wee child. 

Westby was fated to have a real holiday after all—a holiday life 
with two people whose lives had been a perpetual holiday, amusement 
the en] of their existence. Frederick Temple's amusements were of the 
physical order mainly—fox-buntiog in England, tiger-shooting, pig- 


sticking, and the like in India; and Lilian was true to her old love of 

active pursuits, but with mind beyond her blue eyes which had sought 

amusement in deeper matters ; yet her intellect was hidden from ordinary 

sight, few of the many partners of a first season suspected it in her en- 

love of Whitenose, her horse, or the valse-d-deux-temps—herself 
3, 


a of dance 

he two friends walked upwards behind Interlachen, holding a gasp- 
ing-breath coaovereation on old times; the mountain breeze emote their 
faces with pleasant coolness as they turaed for a moment’s rest, or sight 
of the valley beneath. 

Lay aon | such an inspiriting companion ; care, the vampire, had 
never on his spirits, and there they were fall and overflowiog as 
aboy’s. His conversation was a delightful novelty to Westby, presenting 
such easy happy views of life ; events bad fallen oo Temple like feathers 
to be blown about at pleasure, not leaden weights to be sternly endured. 
Westby had come abroad to try for a while to forget the Temple 
reourred to it with intense pleasure—such stories he told ; muscular 

spent in great adventures, riding and shooting feats, big bags of 

ian game, tigers and leopards, boars and antelopes, and all manner 

of birds ; these things spoken of in such bearty enthusiastic words that 

the old natare of Westby, buried beneath many legal tomes antagonistic 

to the nataral man, was aroused, and old boyish dreams of active, dare- 

devil-life, soldier, sailor, emigrant, flitted through bis brain, as be strode 

along breathless at Temple’s side, Temple in better walkiog trim than 
himeelf, listening with eager ears to this Indian talk. 

“T have given the man a good breather,” said Temple to his sister. 
“ How do you feel after it, Westby ?”’ 

“ Why, I think-—” 

“ Think ! that’s just what you are not to do, Karlo Magno!” exclaimed 


an. 

“Tam better, then.” 

“The walk, you eee.” 

* Yes, and your brother’s couversation.”’ 

“ Jast what I feel; whenever I’m tired, I make Fred talk, he always 
enlivenos me. I'm tired now.” 

. . . . . 

All three planged into Marray and Keller. Lilian enthusiastically 

roposing the most tremendous mountain feats which were gradually 

hed into possible perfor Day afier day they weat forth to 

see the grand sight of that mountain land. It did wonders fur Westoy, 

this happy companionship ; the equity colour was thereby clean cast out 

of his eyes; there was no resisting the entbusi of Lilian, with her 

fresh new thoughts gathered off the riven granite masses, and their 
snowy summits, 

Westby lost bis headache in the clear mouataia air, ani he felt again 
with delight the seasation of weariness from hard exercise, not rankliog 
thought, followed with troubled slumber, bat fiue deep sleep, and clear 
head, and elastic step on the morrow. 

So findiog his health improve, his thoughts set homewards; bat let- 
ters came from home praying him to prolong his tour—‘it 
had already done him so much good, why not remain till 
his health was quite restored?’ The Temples, brother and sister, said 
the same thing, and they were so resolute, too, they fought his reasons 
for returning from point to point, and thus it was that be was led to 
speak frankly of bis affairs, and of his eight years’ straggle after leaving 
college, speaking as a man would speak to his brother and sister. Fre- 
derick Temple listened with many expressions of wonder at what he had 
accomplished, and Lilian listened silently, but very attentively ; and if 
the conversation 7 -} ehe would bring it back with a ekilfal turn, 
and often in their walks she would with great delicacy render it the 
subject of their talk. 

“ Nothing to think about, Lilian, except though's that lightly come 
and go? You are thinking deeply about this man’s life ; it does inter- 
est you, that bard fight of his with the world, that love of bis for the 
two at bome, a love not loudly spoken, oe indicated indeed, 
bat plainly visible to your quick insight. Well, heroism in any form isa 
plearant tale, and though young, you have been already somewhat tired 
with the emooth amenities of existence, and it is pleasantly exciting to 
glance from the rose-leaves to the granite work of life. So you have 
= spas 8 in gazing on his face which is grave with care, and bears 

ght-marks on the forehead—greater Interest in that face, than in the 
hundred handsome, careless faces which have fitted round your path.” 
_ Nothing to think about, Lilian? You grow very silent, the lively 
Gash of your conversation is dulled—your brotber remarks it ; he fancies 
you are overwearied by the walking excursions; your sprightliness 
readily returns in his company, but it is with Westby you are silent; 
you listen eagerly to what he saye, and you der it deeply, but you 
don’t reply at great length, for talking to him grows an effort. You 
are astouished at this change in yourself. Why your high spirits have 
always headed every occasion, aad your self-possession stood ever ready 
with an answer at your lips, What does it mean ?—not love !—nonsense, 
not love!—he is far too good, too clever that he should ever think of 
you. Then what does it mean? You could always converse with that 
pons baronet who rode s0 often last season with you aud your brother 
no Rotten Row, and danced with you so mach at London ba'ls : his con- 
versation seemed constrained and stapid, while you could say, without 
effort, the things that came first to mind. He was handsome, and danced 
well, and bal clear thousands @ year ; and girls you knew—girls quite 
as pretty as yourself—looked oa with envious eyes at his attentions, and 











people whispered that all this would end in an offer. You, ed with 





easy conquest, would not believe it ; you protested it was nonsense, that 
sober marriage would never come from such idle, foolish talk ; you had 
said nothing more to bim than to twenty others. Thus you talked on, 
and danced, aod rode, till one day, the red sun-set evening of a Rich- 
mood party, when you had been diverting yourself with good natured 
raillery at an engaged couple, the laugh had scarcely died on your lips, 
when his voice deepened, and the young man offered you his hand ; you 
were astounded, the words thrilled through you, but a “ No” fell quickly 
from your lips: ia a moment you pm eee again, and could speak 
easily enough—bat you can't speak to Charles Westby now. 

It is Jove, Lilian! thoagh you fight against the thought, calling it 
folly, and beaping reasons agaiost it. He has frankly told you and your 
brother all bis affairs; is he in a pecuniary porition to marry? See, 
with that fall ambition which beats at his heart, which makes bim al- 
most grudge every passing enjoyment, is it likely that he will as yet 
seek a partoer with whom to enjoy life? 

“ No,” is the reasonable answer to all this. Yuu firmly resolve to 
bide your folly from all eyes, and strive to forget it when he is gone. 
He will be gone in a few days ; you are almost thankful for that. 

. . . . 


Charles Westby has gone! Time seems to have stopped at those last 
two days be was at Interlachen—at that walk which you, and he, and 
your brother took up the Harder mountains for a farewell look 
on the meadow level of Unterseen, You are silent, but your brother’s 
epirits are bigh, and he pledges Westby to euch another Swiss tour on 
his return from India; and ‘hen he falls to lightly bantering Westby’s 
hopes and ambitions, predicting this and that legal honour, and the 
crowning honour, the House of Lords, These light words touch you se- 
riously, and you echo them again, bat from the depth of your heart and 
hope, whence they spring like convictions ; so you take comfort ia the 
fatare. “* Oae day, who knows? I shall be better wor.hy of him, then,’ ” 
and your old spirits remount, and you are yourself ugain ; but your 
words are heartfelt though spoken in a light tone. 

The whole party rest awhile to look upon the view below, tiny Uater- 
seea and Iaterlachen in their green meadows half-islanded by the two 
lakes Thun and Brienz, the opposite distance shut in with granite mas- 
ses, surfaced with black desolation, or dark greea pine, the stepping- 
stones to the mighty range of Oberland Alps cresting the horizon with 
their snow-ridges against the cloudless blue. But there is too much 
inner feeling for you to care for landscape views. And now down bill 
by zig-zag path, your accustomed laughing 4 ig given to your 
brother and Westby. ‘‘ Who'll be down first!” It is a rare thing to de- 
scend, alpenstock in hand, touching lightly on each broken rock step, 
governing speed with the pole; it is positive fascination to you now, 
wearied as you are with much thought. You area short way ahead, 
the path wiads ia the descent, a smooth baok of grass meets the path 
below, descending by that grass would save half the distance. 

* Doa’t go on the for Heaven’s sake,” shouts your brother from 
above. But it’s too late to stop. It’s delicious gliding down, resting 
on the alpenstock! The grass stealthily shelves up against the path, 
and in the speed of your descent turns your course, never mind! you 
will meet the path again at a lower turn, and be down ever so mach be- 
fore your companions, Good God! there is no path below you, nothing 
but this steep bank of grass, and the valley hundreds of feet below ; you 
strive to stop, to catch at the graes, bat the grass is quite short and 
burnt to the slipperiness of ice. You strive aod strive, you would 
ecream for help, but your voice is lost in your frautic efforts to clutch 
at something ; the friction buras through your leather gloves, your head 
whirls with these desperate efforte. You Aave stopped at last! it is the 
valley which is rasbiog up to you! 

Little by little you ~h ~ back to consciousness. Where are you? 
Is it some terrible dream? That fearful valley !—you see it lying rigid- 
ly still below you. You are caught in some young pine-stems growo 
to a foot above the ground. An arm clasps your waist, it is Westby’s ; 
his other band holds to one of the pine-stems which bas served to break 
your fall. The shelving grass suddenly ends at taose pine stems, and, 
from that point to the valley below, there is nothing but precipitous 





rock. Charles Westby, who was a-head of your brother, saw that those | PO! 


pine-stems were your only sa!vation, and he saw, (o>, in the direction 
you were gliding, that you would shoot past them to certain death ; he 
threw his life into your path, and just succeeded in turning 

‘our course at the last moment. You acd Charles Westby were hang- 
ng over that rocky gulf, it might have been minutes or hours for what 
you kaew of time. Ab, Lilian, what did you say to Charles Westby, 
then? “Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ;” and the 
feeble pine stems _ have given way before help came, and there would 
be an end of life feeling on the rocks below. The peasante with iron 
crampions on their shoes, make shift to carry you up to sure nd, and 
then you faint in your brother’s arms, More or less of insensibility to the 
end of the day, aod a night of fitful dreams, the valley rushiog up to you 
with fearful speed, and your sleep broken with cries to Karlo Magao to 
save you. Sounder sleep towards moroing, and you arose refreshed ; a 
few bruises and scratches were the sole physical barm you had received 
from the accident ; bat you were still utterly unnerved. 

It troubled you most that you could only recollect detached portions 
of the events of yesterday ; some things were very clear, then came com- 

lete blanks; and as you sat on the sofa trying to puzzle matters out 
estby entered the room. 

“Tam come to say frrewell to Miss Temple.” 

“ Liliaa, Lilian! notyMiss Temple,” you replied. 

“ Be it Lilian, then,—playmate Lilian,” he answered with emphasis oa 
the word | pe yo 

“Oh! Karlo Magno! I hope they have thanked you for me—papa and 
mamma, and Fred,—how can I ever say what I feel? Your valuable 
life almost lost for my wilful careless folly.” 

Bat geotly turning aside your eager words of gratitude, Charles West- 
by coatinues in a low voice, ‘ My time is short, aod I bave somethiog 
very particalar to say. I feel, Lilian, it had been better I had left here 
long ago.” 

“Why, why, KarloMagnot”’ You tremble with a vague fear. 

“ My dear girl, in the midst of that chance of life and death, you said 
that you loved me.” 

“ What, Mc. Westby!” Every vein la your body seems to bara. 

“You remember your own words, Lilian.” 

“Tbat Lloved you! You repeat bis words mechanically, and are 
silent awhile. Great marvel and shame that your own lips should un- 
wittingly bave revealed the secret of your heart. Yet what matter? If 
he did love you, that shame would have been lost in bewildering joy 
thatin any mauoer he had learat the trath. Thea, by degrees, a cold 
assurance steals through you that Charles Westby does not reciprocate 
your love, and Lag my Fe are frozen into self-possessioa, 

“On my honour, Mr. Westby, I cannot remember having made such 
a confession. My head is in a strange state ; I have only a very partial 
remembrance of the events of yesterday. I well remember my feeling 
of deep gratitude and admiration for your noble condact.” 

“ T assure you,” replied Westby, growing very confused. 

“It is not wonderfal that I should have talked wildly and lost my 
head on such an occasion. I kaow, Mr. Westby, that you will not hold 
me to any random words.” 

And you do govera your features so well, Lilian, that you deceive 
him into a belief thai you had merely uttered —— words ; but it is ter- 
rible torture to see how infaitely relieved he is. Then he taras the idea 
of bis marriage into a joking impossibility, talking in a brotherly con- 
fidential tone of the labour and straggle in store for him. Ay, bat it 
does touch you to the depths of ag soul to sit by with a false smile on, 
your countenance, and see that ia his heart he only holds you fit for the 
sunshine and ease of life—you, who for one loving word from him would 
have rendered back love and endurance, and devotion to the end of ex- 
isteace. Your brother discovers you downcast with dim eyes. 

“ What's the matter, my pet?” 

“ Nothing, Fred.” 

“ Not grim Charles Westby, you little goose ?”” 

“ Nonsense ! just as if he would care for a batterfly.” 

“ Bat I do believe it is that fellow Charles!” ’ 

“ You are a regular plague, Fred!” And you bart into tearsia your 
brother’s arme. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 


Had we time to dwell on the subject, we might trace the madness of 
book-collecting to a very remote date, and give it a pedigree almost as 
respectable as that of the Gascon gentleman, who, claimiag descent from 
an “ original inbabitant” of the Garden of Edea, looked down in secret 
ecorm upon the large body of mankiod who come from “ that 
venu Adam.” History, from age to age, gives us casnal glimpees of the 
libraries of days goue by, from the countless tomes of the Ptolemi 


quidem equos amant, alii aves, alii feras; mihi vero a puerulo miran- 
dam acquirendi et possidenti libros insedit desideriam”—well expresses 
the fecling of a genuine collector. And we are all familiar with Chan- 
cer’s description of  bibliophile ot his own days, who 


Would rather have at his bedhead 
A twenty books, y-clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 

rich, rebeck, or psaltery. 

It was not, however, until the habit of collecting books and formiag 
libraries had become weil established, and, so to speak, fashionable, that 
the extreme refinements of bibliography came into vogue. Ia Great 
Britain, perhaps, the birth of the new “science”’—as it is fondly styled 
by its votaries—may be dated from the earlier part of the last century, 
when Mead, Harley, Sir Hans Sloane, and others, laid the foundations of 
collections that have since become of national importance. It is to the 
last named, for instance, that we owe the origin of the British Museum. 
Foremost amongst these virtuosi was the celebrated Dr. Askew, who, in 
reality, was the man, as far as we koow, that collected upon the re- 
ceived principles of the preeent day. His immense library was rich to 
excess in copies, printed on vellum and on large paper, of the rarest edi- 
tions, particularly of the classice ; aad long after his death, an 
Askevianum was sure to bring its fall price in the market. We believe 
his Aldine Plato—the editio princeps of 1513, in two volumes folio—printed 
on the purest vellum, is still regarded as one of the choicest books 
in the world, The sale of his library “ apud S. Baker and G. Leigh, in 
vico dicto York Street, Covent Garden, Februar. 1775,” occupied twenty 
days, and it brought what were then considered high prices ; one of the 
highest, we believe, being that paid for the Tézeide of caccio, printed 
at Ferrara ia 1475, which sold for eighty-five pounds. Many amusiog 
anecdotes are still told of Askew’s singularites. So chary was he of bis 
dearly beloved volumes, that he would suffer no hand bat his own to 
unlock the cases in which they were kept. Perched upon the ladder, 
he would thue exhibit some unique volume to the envious eyes of a less 
fortunate brother, who might indeed read it in that position, but could 
never bope to bold it in his own bands. 

Io the formation, indeed, of so many choice libraries, a discrimination 
in the selection of the best and rarest editions was at once a natural re- 
sult ; and the consequence is obvious. From the contentions of two rival 
amateurs arose the most celebrated collection of its day in England. 
When Harley, Earl of Oxford, was formiog bis famous library, a ban- 
dred and fifty years ago, a bookseller brought to him one morning a book 
of undoubted rarity, the Decameron of Boccaccio, printed at Venice by 
Christofer Valdarfar, in 1471, being the first edition pricted with a date. 
For this volume, then—so late as 1807, erroneously supposed to be unique 
—he demanded the modest little sum of one hundred guineas. 
Oxford, like Mre. Centlivre’s ‘ philosophical girl,’ was doubtless willing 
to accede to any demand “dictated by good cense, and comprehended 
within the bounds of elocution ;” but he did not look a the price de- 
manded in that light, and flatly refused to pay it. The dealer then 
offered it to Lord Sunderland, Harley’s rival collector, and with as lit- 
tle success. Accident, however, threw him in the way of Robert, the 
second Duke of Roxburghe, who had just succeeded to his title, and to 
an ample estate, that bad been Jong at nurse, aud who, caring probably 
as little for this edition of Boseasele as for an old almanac, purchased it 
without a moment’s hesitation, for the mere gratification, perhaps, of 
buyiog what was beyond the reach of the distinguished Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer. Haviog thas laid out his hundred guineas, he hastened 
to invite Oxtord and Sunderland to dine with him, and their conversa- 
tion naturally turoing on the unique volume they had seen that mora- 
ing, and which each hoped to buy at a cheaper rate, their host quietly 
poioted out to them the identical book upon his window-sill ;* “ce qui 
tut,” eays honest Brunet, “ pour ces bibliomanes parcimonieux un ¢eri- 
tacle creve-ceear.”’ 

This is said to have been the beginning of that princely collection which, 
on the death of Joba, the third Duke of Roxburghe, was brought, in 1812, 
to the hammer. A few years before, Beloe bad predicted that, if ever 
this volume was expored to sale, it would bring at least five hundred 
nods. Two other copies were subsequently discovered, both imper- 
fect—one in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, wanting one leaf, and one 
in the Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, wanting three. Bat the Roxburghe 
copy, which was in perfect order, far outran even thg anticipations of its 
reverend bistorian, being finally knocked down to the Marquis of Biand- 
ford, afterwards Dake of Marlborough, at the price of two thousand two 
hundred and sixty pounds! His unsuccessful opponent was Earl Spenser, 
who, however, lost nothing by waiting, since, in June, 1819, he bought 
this identical copy, at the Marlborough sale, for only nine hundred aod 
eighteen fifteen sbillings : “ce qu’est encore ua prix fort hon- 
née,” as M. Branet again naively observes. 

From the number of distinguished amateurs who met in London on 
the occasion of the Roxburghe sale, was formed the well-known Rox- 
burgbe Club, an election iato which was eo highly prized by Sir Walter 
Scott, and which undoubtedly has suggested the host of printing-clabs 
that have arisen in later yeare—the Bannatyne, the Maitland, the Spald- 
ing, the Camden, the Shakespeare, the Percy, the Hakluyt, and a score more 
of like learned associations for the preservation of such rare information 
as stands in likelihood of loss or destraction by reason of its being in a 
unique copy. Certeinly, whatever opinion a philosopher may entertain 
of bibliomania in the abstract, no one will deny that, in many of ite 
results, it has been practicaily of the first service to the cause of let- 
tere. 

To define in what this “ science” consists is a task that might well 
pozzie a more erudite lexicographer than old Scaliger himself. Oae fa- 
voured votary, bowever—himeelf no undistinguished son of the Mases— 
painte, with the licensed freedom of a successful lover, the various charms 
which cauee the bare sight of 

The small dark volume, rich with tarnished gold, 


bearing the mystic colophon of a Caxton, a Pynson, or a Wynken de Worde, 
to make the heart leap for joy, and the purse-siriogs relax, till the pre- 
cious tome—rarus, rarissimus, OF unique— 
It cheaply purchased at its weight of gold. 

“ Here,” says Sir Walter, in his description of Oldbuck’s library, “ were 
editions esteemed as being the firet, and there stood those scarcely less 
regarded as being the last and beat ; here was a book valued because it 
had the author's final Improvements, and there another which, strange to 
tell, was in request because it had them not. One was precious because 
it was a folio; another, because it was a duodecimo ; some, b the 
were tall ; some, because they were short; the merit of this lay in the 
title-page ; of that, in the arrangement of the letters in the word Finis. 
There was, it seemed, no peculiar distinotion, however trifling or minute, 
which might not give value to a volume, provided the indiepensable 
quality of scarcity or rare occurrence was attached to it.” In the con- 
clusion of the last paragraph lies, doubtlees, the root of the whole matter. 

Of the extremities to which collectors are often carried ia their zeal 
to procure the volume “ rarissimus” of Brunet or Lowndes, there are ex- 
amples iooumerable. Witness the charmiag little tale of Charles Nodier, 
the most tasteful of amateurs, the most graceful of modern French wri- 
ters; witness the furore with which Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck descants upon 
the story of Caxton’s “ Book of the Chess”—the first book priated in 
Eogland—tow “ Sauffy Davy” boaght it at a stall in Holland for two- 
pence ; how it eame to Dr. Askew’s hands for sixty guineas ; and how, 
at Ais sale, “‘ this inestimable treasure blazed forth in its full valae, and 
was parchased by royalty itself for one hundred and seventy pounds!” 
Witness the price paid in 1847 at Leigh’s auction-room for a Mazarine 
Bible—namely, five hundred pounds ; while three hcndred pouads were 
freely given at the same time for a copy on vellum of Tully’s “ Offices,” 
printed in 1465. 

There is a very coasiderable difference not only between the priaciples 
which govern the collection of books in Eogland and in France, bat also 
in che ch ter of the collectors. in the one country it is a taste that 
is, ia general, not mach indulged bat by gen‘lemen of hereditary fer- 
tunes, whose position in society is assured, and whose hobby it is to lay 
out forty or fifty thousand pounds upon a library. In France, on the 
contrary —| b, of course, there are numerous exceptions to these rules 
on eipher side of the Strait of Dover—the priacipal collectors are men of 
letters, whose incomes are derived from no fixed capital, and to whom, 
therefore, the practice of selling off, from time to time, so mach of their 
libraries as may be convenient or necessary, is not discreditable. Again, 
there are refinements in French collections that are not yet entirely ia 
vogue in England. The distinction between a plain copy of a rare edi- 
tion, on ordinary paper, with fair margins, and modestly bound, aod an- 
other, fresh and clean as when it first left the on Holland or 
on vellum, spotless and uncut, and sumptaously bound in most 
expensive style, is much less marked in the former country than in the 
latter. In France, the process of renovating books is carried to an ex- 
treme. Two or three imperfect copies, for instance, of the same edition 











down to thes: few choice volumes, valued at more than a king's raa- 
som, which the care of the great Alfred gathered on the 
soil of Britain. phrase attributed to the Emperor Julisa—* Alii 








* Sir Walter Scott, in his on Pitcairn’s Oriminal Trials, tells this 
one ese ae In the version in the text, the write 
has wed Brunet and Beloe. 
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will be brought together ; taking a part from this, and a part from that, 
a complete set of the most perfect leaves will be formed. Then it — 
under the hands of a person whose business it is, by means of washing it 
with certain preparations, by careful erasures, by sizing, and by a thou- 
sand other modes, to cleanse each page from every stain or blot that is 
has received. Should a part of a leaf be gone, he finds paper precisely 
similar to that on which the book is printed (in a case of tbe last neces 
sity, taking a fly-leaf from the book itself), and prints the missing portion 
in type of the same character—joining the whole together so artfully 
that the most practised eye is often deceived. By this precess (formerly 
called biblioguiancie, but which is now known as Ja biblialatrique), perfect 
copies of the rarest works are constantly produced ; and oar readers 
may jadge of the skill with which this is performed when we aesure them 
that a thousand francs are not uafrequently paid for sach a restoration 
of asingle volume. From the bands of the restorer, the renovated treasure 
goes to those of the binder ; and here, again, is a field for the indulgeace 
of taste and expense. Scores of pounds may be spent in giving to ao 
octavo or quarto its costly garb of morocco and gold; so that by the 
time the collector has filled a single shelf, he may easily have expended 
a moderate fortune. It is true that in these last two arts France has, it 
seems #0 us, the decided advantage over the rest of the world. Highly 
as we rate the abilities of our owa binders, of Riviere, of Hayday, of 
Mackenzie, or of Clarke and Bedford, we must confers that we have never 
seen binding of a living workman equal to that of Bauzonoet ; but who 
s0 desires specimens of bis best workmanship, may well count over his 
covereigns very carefully ere he sends them on such a flight. 


—_ 


LORD BACON’S ESSAYS ON GARDENING 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Grest as is the reputation of Lord Bacon, both as a philosophical and 
as an eloquent writer, with a large portion of general readers, bis works 
are but little read. It may therefore not be without Interest or use if we 
gather a few extracts in connection with ma‘ters which come withia our 
province. 

His notes connected with gardening have a particalar interest, inas- 
much as they show the productions of the gardeus of the Londoners in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth and of James I. 

Bacon was bora on the 220d of January, 1561, in York House, Strand, 
and baptized in the cld church of St. Martia’s-in-the-Fielde, which stood 
not far off : his career is se generally known that it is not necessary to 
enter into lars: it will however. be worth while to glance at the 
“ Prefatory Epistles” to the “ Eseays.’’ The first is dated “From my 
chambers at Gray’s Ins, this 30th January, 1597’ (Bacon would then be 
about thirty-six years of age,) and is an address to “ Mr. Anthony Bacon, 
his dear biother :— 

“ Loving and beloved Brother,—I do now like some that have an or- 
chard ill neighboured, that gather their fruit before it is ripe, to prevent 
stealing. These fragments of my conceits were going to print : to labour 
the stay of them had been troublesome, aod subject to interpretation : to 
let them pass had been to adventure the wrong they might receive by 
uatrae copies, or by some garnishment which it might please any that 
should set them forth to bestow upon them : therefore I hold it best dis- 
cretion to publish them myself... .” 

Another epietie is addressed “ To my loving brother Sir John Consta- 
ble, knight.” This is dated 1612; but the place is not mentioned. Ia 
this address we fiad — Bacon stating that “‘ My last essays I dedica- 
ted to my dear brother Mr. Anthony Bacon, who is with God. Looking | 
among my papers this vacation, I found others of the same nature, which | 
if I myself shall not saffer to be Jost, it seemeth the world will not, by 
the often printing of the former. Missing my brother, I found you next ; 
in respect of bond, both of near alliance and of straight friendship and 
society, and particularly of communication in studies ; wherein I mast 
acknowledge myself beholden to you; for as my business found rest in 
my coutemplations, so my contemplations ever found rest in your loving | 
conference and judgment. So wisbing you all good, I remain, your lov- | 








ing brotber and friend, Fra. Bacco.” be 


The next introduction to the essays is addressed to the Duke of Back- 
ingham, and is subscribed “ Fr. St. Alban.’’ Ino this Lord Bacon says 
that his essays have been more current than avy of bis works, “ for that, | 
as it seems, they come bome to men’s buriness and bosoms. I have en- | 
larged them both in number and weight, so that they are indeed a new | 
work. I thought it, therefore, agreeable to my affection and obligation | 
to your grace to prefix your name before them, both in English and in | 
Latia ; for I do conceive that the Latin volame of them, being in the | 
universal language, may last as long as books last. My instauration I | 
dictated to the king, and my History of Henry VIL, which I have now 
translated into Latin, aad my portions of Natural History, to the prince ; | 
and these I dedicate to your grace, beiog of the best fraits, that, by the | 
good increase which God gives to my pea and labours, I could yield...” 

At about the time when the first of these prefaces was written a large 
portion of the great blocks of houses in Gray’s-inn were built, and that 
which was partly occupied by Bacon still remains. It would, however, 
be vain (unless they have been very recently better informed) to inquire 
of any of the porters or other functionaries of this ancient inn for inform- 
ation. The curious in these matters will be told that they do not know 
the name in that neighbourhood ; nevertheless, it was here that the fu- 
ture Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Alban, and, in the reiga of James 
1, Lord High Chancellor of England, delighted in the garden and in the 
grounds, which bad been in part newly laid out aod much improved, in 
all probability by Bacon’s suggestions. Some of the trees which still 
remain may have been planted by the hands of the philosopher. There 
is a view, of the date of the reign of Charles II., in the British Maseum, 
which shows that the prospect from the grounds to the north must have 
been very beautiful. There was then nothing to impede the view, which 
was bouaoded by the heights of Hampstead and Highgate. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and for some time afterwards, large 

ens surrounded York House, and most of the residences of the nobi- 
ity which stood along the Strand ; and some idea of the luxuriance and 
beaaty of these may be learnt from the following account, which it will 
be observed was “ particulars for the climate of London.” Bacon says, 
“God Almighty first planted a garden ; and, indeed, it is the purest of 
homan pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the spiri's of man, 
without which buildings and palacee are but grors handyworks ; and a 
man shall ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were 
the greater perfection. I do bold it, in the royal ordering of gardens, 
there ought to be gardens for all the months of the year, in which, seve- 
rally, things of beauty may be then in season. For mber and Janu- 
ary, and the latter part of November, you must take such things as are 
green all winter : bolly, ivy, bays, janiper, cypress-trees, yew, pines, fir- 
trees, rosemary, lavender ; periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the 
blue ; germander, flag, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles if they be 
stoved, and sweet marjoram, warm set. There followetb, for the latter 
part of January and Febroary, the mezereon-tree, which then blossoms ; 
crocus vernus, both the yellow and the grey ; primroses, anemones, the 
early tulip, byacinthus orientalis, chameicis, fritellaria. For March 
there come violets, especially the single blue, which are the earliest ; the 
early daffodil, the daisy, the almond-tree in blossom, the peach tree in 
blossom, the cornelian-tree in blossom, swcet brier. In April follow the 
double white violet, the wall-flower, the stock gillifiower, the cowslip, 
flower-de-luces, and lilies of all natures; rosemary flowers, the tulip, the 
double peony, the pale daffodil, the French honeysuckle, the cherry-tree 
in blossom, the damascene and plum trees in bloesom, the white thora in 
leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and June come pinks of all sorte, especially 
the blush pink ; roses of all kinds except the muek, which comes later ; 
honeysuckles, strawberries, bugloss, columbine, the French mary gold, 
flos Africanus, cberry-tree in fruit, ribes, figs* in fruit, rasps, vine flow- 
ers, lavenjer in flowers, the sweet satyrian, with the white flower ; herba 
muscaria, liliam convailium, the apple tree in blossom. In July come 
gilliflowers of all varieties, murk roses, the lime-tree in bloseom, early 
pears and ploms in fruit, gennitiogs, codlins. In August some plums of 
all sorts in fruit, pears. apricots, berberries, filberts, musk melons, monks- 
hoods of all colours. In September come grapes, apples, poppies of all 
colours, peaches, melocotones, nectarines, corvelians, wardens, quinces. 
In October and the beginning of November, come eervices, medlars, 
bulleces, roses, cut or removed to come late ; hollyoaks, and such like. 
These particulars are for the climate of London ; but my meaning is per- 
ceived, that you may have ‘ ver perpetuam,’ as the place affords.” 

After noticing, that “ b the breath of flowers is far sweeter in 
the air (when it comes and goes like the warbling of music) than in the 
band,” the essayist remarks, that it is important to know thore which do 
best to perfume the air ; he therefore mentions some of the flowers and 
plants which have the sweetest smells. He then gives his idcas 
of a prince-like garden, which “ought not well to be under thirty 
acres of ground, and to be divided into three parts; a green in the en- 














trance, a heath or desert in the going forth, and the main ——. in the 
midst, besides alleys on both sides; and I like well that four acres of 
ground be assigned to the green, six to the heath, four and four to either 
side, and twelve to the main garden. 

The green bath two pleasures. The one, because there is nothing 
more pleasant to the eye than green grass, kept Sicely shorn; the other, 
because it will give = a fair alley ia the midst, by which you may go 
in front upon a stately hedge, which is to enclose the garden; but be- 
cause the alley will be long, and, in great heat of the year or day, you 
ought not to buy the shade in the garden by going in the sun through 
the green. Therefore, you are, on either side of the green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter’s work about 12 feet in height, by which you 
may go in shade into the garden.” The author considers the use of 
different coloured earths as bat toys, and we are informed that “ The 
garden is best to be a square encompassed on all the four sides with a 
stately arched hedge ; the arches to be upon pillars of carpenter’s work 
of some 10 feet high and 6 feet broad, and the spaces between of the same 
dimensions with the breadth of the arch. Over the arches let there be 
an entire hedge, of some 4 feet high, framed also upon carpenter’s work ; 
and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a little turnet, with a belly 
enough to receive acage of birds; and over every space between the 
arches some other little figure ; with broad plates of round coloured glase, 
gilt, for the sun to play upon: but this tales I intend to be raised upon 
a bank, not steep, but gently slop», of some 6 feet, set all with flowers. 
Also, I understand that this _— of the garden should not be the whole 
breadth of the ground, but to leave on either side ground enough for di- 
versity of side alleys,” &o. The ground within the great hedge is to be 
laid out in a varied design ; but whatsoever form it is first cast in, it 
must not be too heavy or full of work, “ wherein I, for my part, do not 
like images cut out in juniper or other garden atuff: they be for chil- 
dren. Little low hedges, round like welts, with some pretty pyramids, I 
like well.” After referring to geometrical forms without any bulwark: 
or embossments, and a mount to be 30 feet high, and some fine banquet 


mente, with some bed-chambers : and let three sides be a double house, 
without thorough iights on the sides, that you may have rooms from the 
sun, both for forenoon and afternoon. Cast it also, that you may have 
rooms both for summer and winter; shady for summer, and warm for 
winter. You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of glass, that one 
cannot tell where to become to be out of the sun or cold. For embowed 
windows, I hold them of good use (in cities, indeed, upright do better, in 
respect of the uniformity towards the street), for they be pretty retiring 
places for conferences ; and, besides, they keep both the wind and sun 
off ; for that which would strike almost through the room doth scarce 
— but let them be but few, four in the court, on the sides 
Beyond this coart, it is proposed that there should be an inward coart, 
of the same square aud height, which is to be eavironed with the garden 
on all sides ; and in the inside, cloistered on all sides upon decent and 
beautifal arches, as high as the first story or the under story, towards the 
en. “Let it,” says Lord Bacon, “ be turned to a grotto, or place of 
shade, or estivation ; and only have opening and windows towards the 
garden, and be level upon the floor, no whit sunk under groand, to avoid 
all dampishnees ; and let there be a fountain or some fair work of stataes, 
in the midst of the court, and to be paved as the other gourt was. These 
buildings to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and the end for privy 
galleries ; whereof you must foresee that one of them be for an infirmary, 
if the princs or any special person shou!d be sick, with chambers, bed. 
hamber, ‘ antec a,’ ‘ a,’ joining to it; this upon the 
second 7 Upon the ground story a fair gallery, open, upon pillars; 
and upon the third story, likewise, an open gallery upon piliars, to take 
the prospect and freshness of the garden. At both corners of the further 
side, by way of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily 
paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline glass, and a rich cupola ia 
the midst, and all other elegancies that may be thought upon. Io the 
upper gallery, too, I wish that there may be, if the place will yield it, 








ing-house, with chimneys neatly cast, and without too much glass, we are 
told that fountains have a great and refreshing beauty, but pools mar 
all, and make the garden unwholesome and full of flies and frogs. 
* Pountsios I intend to be of two natures,—the one that sprinkleth or 
spouteth water, the other a fair receipt of water of some thirty or forty 
feet equare, but without fish, slime, or mad. For the firat the ornaments 
of images, gilt or of marble, which are in use, do well : but the main mat- 
ter is so to convey the water, as it never stay either in the bowls or in 
the cietera ; that the water be never by rest discoloured, green or red, or 
the like, or gather any mossiness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is to 
be cleansed every day by the hand; aleo some eteps up to it, and some 
fine pavement about it,do well. As for the other kind of fountain, which 
we may call a bathing pool, it may admit much curiosity and beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble ourselves ;—as that the bottom be finely 
paved, and with images ; the sides likewise ; and withal embellished with 
coloured glass, and such thiags of lustre, encompassed also with fine rails 
of low stataes ; but the maio point is the same which we mentioned ia 
the former kind of fountain, which is that the water be in perpetual mo- 
tion, fed by a water higher than the pool, and delivered into it by fair 
spouts, and then discharged away underground by some equality of 
bores, that it stay little ; and for flae devices of arching water without 
spilling, and making it rise in several forms (of feathers, drinking- 
glasses, canopies, and the like), they be pretty things to look on, but no- 
thing to health and sweetness.” 

For the heath, or third part of the plot, it is desirable that this be 
framed as much as possible to ve a natural wilderness. It is, eays our 
author, desirable to have trees in it, but come thickets made only of 
sweetbrier and honeyeuckle, and some wild vine amongst; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries, and other plants suitable for such 
asitaation. The side grounds should be fall of alleys, to give a full 
shade—some of them wheresover the san may be: some should be so 
framed that they may afford shelter from the sharp wind, and in some of 
those alleys there might be planted frait trees, and set with flowers, 
* bat thin and sparingly, lest they deceive the trees.” There might also 

some mounts, of a height leaving the wall of the enclosure breast high, 
to look abroad it to the fields. 

For aviaries Bacon does not care, except they be of that largeness 
which may be turfed, and have living plants and bushes set in them, that 





the birds may have more scope and natural nestling, and that no foul- 
ness appear on the floors of the aviaries ; and “so,”’ says the essayist, “ I 
have made a platform of a princely garden, partly by precept, ly by 
drawing ; not a model, but some general lines of it ; and in this I have 
spared for no cost ; but it is nothing for great princes, that, for the most 
part, taking advice with workmen, with no less cost set their things toge- 
ther ; and sometimes add statues and such things for state and magnifi- 
cence, bat nothing to the true pleasare of a garden.” 

Thus discourses Francis Bacon on this subject. Let us now see how 


| he writes respecting the erection of dwellings. 


“ Houses,” says this authority, “are built to live in, and not to look 
on : therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except where both 
mey be bad. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses for beauty only to the 
enchanted palaces of the poets, who build them with emall cost. He that 
builds a fair house upon an ill eeat, committeth himself to prieon : nei 
ther do I reckon it an ill seat only where the air is unwholesome ; but 
likewise where the air is unequal; as you shall see many fine seats set 
upon a knap of ground, environed with higher hills round about it, 
whereby the heat of the sun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in 
troughs ; so as you shall have, and that suddenly, as great diversity of 
heat and cold as if you dwelt in several places. Neither is it ill air onl 
that maketh an ill seat, bat il! ways, ill markets, and, if you will consult 
with Momuae, ill neighbours. I speak not of many more : want of water, 
want of wood, shade and shelter, want of fruitfulness, and mixture of 
grounds of several natures; want of prospect, want of level grounds, 
want of places at some near distance for sports of hunting, hawking, and 
races ; too near the sea, too remote ; having the commodity of navigable 
rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too far off from t 
cities, which may hinder business, or too near them, which larcheth all 
provisions, and maketh everything dear; where a man hath a great liv- 
ing laid together, and where he is scanted ; all which, as it is impossible 
perhaps to find together, eo it is good to know them, and think of them, 
that a man may take as many as he can ; and, if he have several dwell- 
ings, that he sort them so that what he wanted in the one he may find in 
the other. Lucullas answered Pompey well, who, when he saw his 
stately galleries, and rooms so large and lighteome in one of his bouses, 
eaid, ‘ Sarely, an excellent place for summer ; bat how do you in win- 
ter?? Lucullus answered, ‘Why do you not think me as wise as rome 
fowls are, that ever change their abode towards the winter?’ ” 

After remarking that aithough such huge buildings, the Vatican and 
Escurial, and some others, scarce contain a fair room in them ;—the fa- 
mous Lord Chancellor continues :— 


“ First, therefore, I say, you cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
have two several sides,—a side for the banquet, as is spoken of in the 
book of Esther, and a side for the household ; the one for feasts and tri- 
ampbe, and the other for dwelling. I understand both these sides to be 
not only returns, bat parts of the front; and to be uniform without, 
though severally partitioned within ; and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower io the midst of the front, that, as it were, joineth them 
together on either hand. I would have on the side of the banquet in 
froat, one only goodly room above stairs, of come forty feet high ; and 
under it a room for a dressing or preparing place at times of triumphs. 
On the other side, which is the household side, I wieh it divided, at the 
first into a hall and a chapel (with a partition between), both of good 
state and bignees; and those not to go all the length, but to have at the 
farther end a winter and a summer parlour, both fair ; and under these 
rooms a fair and large cellar sunk underground ; end likewise some 
privy kitchens, with batteries and pantrice, and the like. As for the 
tower, I would have it two stories, of eighteen feet high a piece, above 
the two wings, and goodly leads = the top, railed, with statues inter- 

; and the same tower ‘o be divided into rooms, as sball be thought 
fit. The stairs, likewise, to the upper rooms,—let them be upon a 
and open newel, and finely railed in, with images of wood cast into a 
brass colour ; and a very fair landing place at the top. Bat this to be,— 
if you do not point any of the lower rooms for a dining place of servants ; 
for, otherwise, you sball bave.tbe servants’ dinner r your own, for 
the steam of it will come up asin a tunnel. And so mach for the front ; 
-_ I understand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen feet, which 
is the height of the lower room.” 

Besides, Lord Bacon suggests that beyond the front there should be a 
the front. He saya, “ Let the court not be paved, for that striketh up a 
great beat in summer, and much cold in winter; but only] some side 
alleys, with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being kept shora, bat not 
too nrar shorn. 

“ The row of return on the banquet side, let it be all stately galleries ; 
in which galleries, let there be three or five fine cupolas ia the length of 


fair court, three sides of which should be of much lower buildings thao — 


some tains running io divers places from the wall, with some fine 
avoidances, And thus much for the model of the palace, save that you must 
have before you come to the front three courts,—a green court, plain, 
with a wall about it; a second court of the same, but more gartished 
with little turrets, or rather embellishments, upon the wall; and a third 
court, to make a square with the front, but not to be built nor yet en- 
closed with a naked wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft, and 
fairly garnished on the three sides, and cloistered on the inside with pil- 
lare, and not with arches below. As for offices, let them stand at a dis- 
tance, with some low galleries, to pass from them to the palace itself.” 
ee 


STRANGE ADVENTURES STRANGELY TOLD. 
A Review: concluded from last week's “ Albion.’ 

The Panjaub was to Wolff a perfect land of Cockayne. Every day 
while he remained there he received, he again tells us, “ five-and-twenty 
pounds sterling, horses with silver-mounted saddles, tweaty pots of 
sweetmeats, and linen enough to make bim twenty shirts,” and he was 
treated with the utmost kindness, even by the Akalees, religious mom- 
bers of an order of kaighthood, who are privileged to be insolent to 
everybody. Oa the road towards Umritsur, Wolff saw a Yoghee, or re- 
ligious enthusiast, whose whole body was painted blue and his eyes fixed 
oa the gun. “ As he spoke Persian, Wolff avked him ‘ How old he was ?’ 
He replied, ‘In God (Perwerdegar) I was from eternity, but in time vi- 
sible to man ; and those who love God never die ; they put off old clothes 
and put on new ones.’”” And Wolff says he hopes to see some of the 
Yoghees in heaven with the Creator of that sun’s orb which they were 
contemplating on earth.” He might, perhaps, with advantage, have ex- 
tended this wish to General Avitabile, the next person he eagountered, 
who, at Vezzer-Abad, told him he would show him his angeli custodi, or 
“ guardian angels,” “and thea took him to his bedroow, the walls of 
which were covered with pictures of Kuachoree (i. ¢., ‘ dsnciag girls’) ;” 
but euch a wish, though he seems to have liked the gay Neapolitan, is 
not recorded. It appears, however, that General Avitabile contrived 
to realise what to him was a heaven on earth, for he succeeded after- 
wards in including Sheer Singh, the successor of Rundjud, to place in bis 
bands £500,000, which sum Avitabile lodged in the Bank of England in 
his own name, went to Naples, married his owa niece—with a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope—built a beautiful country boase, and died there, in 
the fall enjoyment of his Neapolitan paradise. At Umriteur Wolff became 
the guest of another European adventurer, General Allard : 


“ Wolff, arriving in the garden house of Allard, saw a fine gentleman 
with @ most beaatiful beard, and all the polite manners of a Freachman. 
He was dressed in fine linen cloths, as all Europeans in India are. He 
came out of his house to meet Joseph Wolff, and embraced him after the 
French manner. Then he brought him upstairs, where a very good din- 
ner was prepared of rice and curry, &>., and the mango and other fraits 
were on the tables, together with French wiaes; such as Wolff had not 
enjoyed for a very long time. Whilst they were seated at dinner, two 
of Rundjad Singh’s officers came and welcomed Joseph Wolff in the name 
of his ts and brought him 2,000 rupees, equal to £200, and told 
him that his ajeaty hoped to see him next day at his palace, Wol 
wished, before the royal interview, to have his beard shaved off, but Al- 
lard told him not to do that by - means, for Randjud Singh was very 
fond of people with fioe beards, Wolff said, ‘My beard is not fine, for FE 
have not combed it for months ;’ but Allard replied,‘ You look all the 
more romantic on that account—you look like a lion!’ And so Wolf left 
his beard, which was reddish io hae, and a foot iong, untouched.”’ 

Wolff's conversation with Rundjad Singh is minutely related, but be- 
fore he gives it he describes the Maharajah’s appearance : 

“ He was a litile man, about five feet high, Atadistance he appeared 
to Wolff like a little child; so that Wolff being shorisighted, aad not 
having immediately observed his beard, was on the point of asking his 
Majesty ‘ Whether he was one of the King’s little boys?’ bat on 
ing his chair nearer to him, he observed that he bad an immense beard, 
aad that be was biind of one eye.” 


As to Woifl’s own beard, there was an end of it immediately after the 
interview, for the first thing he did was to have it shaved off, that he 
might more coaveniently eat his dianer—a tonsorial act which caused a 
Sikh who stood by to weep bitterly, exclaiming “Why do you cut off 
the ornament of man?’ The Sikh pundits, however, gave their consi- 
deration to more serious things : 

“ One of them said to him, ‘ Ram, Perwerdegar (i. ¢. God’) is like the 
wide ocean ; out of many drops of which many rivers are formed, but 
they do not exiiaust the ocean. Many grains of sand and shells are cast 
out of the ocean upon the dry land, and yet they do not exhaust the 
ocean. Thus, Wishnoo, whom you call ‘ Jesus,’ isa drop of that wide 
ocean, which is God; but nothing which comes from Him exhausts God. 
From the beginniog a religion was established for every nation, suitable 
to their several climates ; aud every one, who is faithful to that religion 
in which he was born, shall come to God, and shall have bis reward in 
Swarg, which is the paradise of the Hindoos,’ ”’ 


Crossing the Satlej at Loodhiana, Wolff greatly rejoiced to find himself 
on British ierritory. At Subathoo he met with relations of his wife, and 
was enchanted with the beauty of the land, which “ iadaced him to be- 
lieve, like Origen, in the transmigration of souls ; for he could not how | 
thinking that he had been there before, and seemed to be well acquain 
with the country.”” He went further than this, winding up with what we 
will call a Wolffian, though not very novel compliment : 

“ The noble countenance and warrior-like appearance of Sir Jeremiah 
Bryant made Wolff feel that he had known him thousands of years ago ; 
whilst the fairy-like beauty of bis wife, and the love they bore to each 
other, made him say, ‘ You make me believe in fairies!’ Lady Bryant 
answered, ‘ Fairies are more towards Cashmere ; bat it seems that you 
are very liberal, and believe all things. Have you ever seen fairies?’ 
Wolff said that he had not seen them ; but he bad heard of a Mahamma- 
dan, at Jerusalem, who had been larly married to a fairy ; and the 
cbildren she bore him were not visible to others but bay! to her husband, 
after the manner of Mabammadan families. But their little voices were 
heard by the visitors, wio saw pipes brought to the master by invisible 
hands. Lady Bryant asked, ‘ Do you believe this story?’ Wolff ed, 
‘1 do not believe it; but still lseeafairy!’ ‘Where?’ Wolff , ‘Io 
yourself.’ Lady Bryant answered, ‘I have heard that you are a great 
friend of the ladies, and I do not wonder that Georgina married you !’” 

Simlah was Wolff's next halting place. There he was welcomed by the 
Governor- and Lady W. Bentinek, and made a host of agreeable 

uaintances, amongst them Major-General Adams, who asked him 
“ what he thought about Jacob wrestling with the angel, whether it was 
a real wrestling or not? For it is said that Jacob’s thigh was put oat.” 

“ Wolff replied, like a flash of lightning, ‘I am sure you wust have seen 
dervishes wrestling in prayer, and how their thighs are sometimes ac- 
tually put out by the exertion.’ Adams, and all the party rane. said 
that this was a most ingenious interpretation; and they had not the 








_ are still fig-trees in Gray’s and Lincoln's Inn, and the tradition of such 
trees is preserved in Fig-tree-court, in the Temple. 





it, placed at equal distance ; and fine coloured windowe‘of several works : 
on the household side, chamers of , and ordinary entertain- 


slightest doubt Wolff was right.” 
Scattered through this volame are many Wolffian jokes—for the mosk 
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part very mild ones, but pungent enough to excite a Governor-General’s 
mirth. : 
Happ: oo who were not daily guests at the Governor-General’s 
table bat olff’s celebrity ia India was promised a wider range, nor 
was he the oaly person there who said surprisiog things. While at Kar- 
naul, at a dinner-party one day, Miss Matthews, a young lady of about 
eighteeo, came up to him in the presence of a number of officers, and 
gentlemen, besides ladies, and said, “ Mr. Wolff, I will band dowa 
your name to my children’s children.” “The whole room,” says Wolff, 
“ resounded with laughter at this magnificent promise.” Although an 
admirer of the Yoghees, Wolff waa no friend to the Fakirs, On his way 
into Cashmere be went to see two of these mendicants who were sitting 
naked in the clefts of a rock, “ but they were very nasty fellows.” 


“ Wolff gave them some rupees as alms, and they’said, ‘This will not 
fill our bellies.’ Wolff told them, that ‘ they, as fakirs, should not try to 
fill their bellies, for that would make them drowsy ; and that they ought 
to desire only the necessaries of life ; for Jesus said, that we should pray 
merely, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’” Wolff wanted to ask them 
several questions ; but they, casting upon Wolff an indignant look, and 
turning to the Rajah, said, ‘ Be silent ; aod all you have to do is to listen 
to our wisdom.’ They the@ began to talk about Hanoman, the great 
monkey-god, and spoke the greatest nonsenec that was ever heard, and 
they told legends which were not worth listening to. Wolff, who was 
tired, was about to walk off, and go towards Nadown, when they asked 
him ‘whether their conversation had not appeared to him wise and 
beautiful ” Wolff replied, ‘As wiee and beautiful as the monkey of 
whom they had talked.’ On bis way to Nadown he encountered two 
other fakirs, whose faces were besmeared with dirt. Wolff inquired of 
them, ‘ Why they befouled their faces in such a way? They replied, 
*To indicate that man was created of dirt ;’ to which Wolff answered, 
If man is created of dirt, you need not make yourselves more dirty than 

are by nature.’ They said ‘ You have entirely convinced us of the 
Fath of your remarks, and we will give you an immediate proof that we 
will reform,’ saying which, they spat on their hands, washed their faces, 
and wiped the dirt off with their arms.” 


Wolff remained a month in Cashmere, entertained in a princely manner 

oy Sheer Singh, and passing bis time pleasantly and usefully, converting 

he could, and diecoursing both with Mabammadans and Baddbists, 

who talked to bim @ great deal about apparitions,—a conversation which 

causes Wolff to relate the following ghost-story,—the best, we do not 

hesitate to say, that we ever heard. 1t would have made a capital eatry 
in the Diary of old Aubrey. 

“Mr. Preisweg, of Geneva, an Irvingite, and a good and excellent 
Christian, came one day to aa hotel in Switzerland. As he was going 
to bed a ghost appeared to him and eaid, ‘Iam the ghost of a person 
who was hanged here six weeks ago.’ Preiswig replied very coolly, 
¢ no business of mine, so, good night.’, And he went to bed and 
slept quietly.” 

Wolff, however, does not exclude spiritual influences from his creed,— 
or, to use his own words, “ in common with some of the greatest philoso- 
phers and poets, he avows himself to be a believer in the reality of 
visions, voiwithstanding the puffing, ifying, phantomizing, maga- 
zineering, me eee % 11 thandering, in-every-thiog- 
ph om por ing spirit of this age, which is always talking against saper- 

bat never against the infidelity that prevails.” Good sentences 
these, and well pronounced ! 

At Meerut Wolff received an invitation to dine with the Begum Sum- 
roo, where be met with her adopted heir, Dyce Sombre, and her confes- 
sor (she oars Roman Catholic), Father Julias Cwsar, “a jolly Capu- 
chin friar, who sang an Italian love-song at table,” which, as it made 
Wolff and his friend, Whiting, rather uncomfortable, was probably more 
amorous than oaifying. At Delhi he was introduced to the Great Mogul, 
who complained of Wolff’s dress, which was not very smart, and said he 
ought to wear a better cap, for he looked more like a captain in the na 

ry . The Great Mogul’s objectionsseem tohave been well 
founded, for Wolff presently states that a lady undertook to put bis neck- 
kerobief in order for him. On his way to Agra Wolff makes a very candid 
confession. Conversing with Captain (afterwards General) Havelock and 
his wife, be told them that the Millennium would come to pass in 1847, 
and be adds: “ If now an opponent were to ask Wolff, ‘ Why did yoa fix 
that time?’ he has but one answer to give, which he candidly gives to 
one, ‘ Because I wasa great ass.’’”’ It is not every prophet who 
admit eomuch! While in Cawapore Wolff fir-t oni the acqaain- 


tance of Arthur Conolly, whose subsequent fate was one of the motives | "POS 


that caused his second joarney to Bokhara. He also so greatly interes- 
ted the ladies of that place that, when he was about to leave, many of 
them wept and cut off pieces of his bair. In Benares Wolff experimented 
on chirurgical ecience, but not to much . Mr. Brook, the jadge, 
who was eighty-six years old, bad a slight fit of apoplexy while paying 
bim a visit. “ Wollfat once observed it, aod said,‘ Let him instantly 
be bled.’ This was done, and he came better; but six weeks after he 
” 


It must not, however, be supposed that Dr. Wolff's sayings and doings 
were confined to the matters which we have mentioned: he was, on the 
contrary, always sedulously engaged in the objects of his general mission, 
but upon there we cannot dilate, for the volume isa thick one, and we 
are warned by our own diminishing space. We, therefore, pase over bis 
lectares in Caloatta, his long acoouat of the Thugs (which contaiaos no- 
thing new), anu his journey round the peniosula of India, much of it in the 
footeteps of Saint Fraocis Xavier, the great Jesuit missionary, whose ad- 
mirable labours Wolff was earnest to emulate; indeed, the Portuguese 
at Goa — him the name of “ the Protestant Xavier.’ Wolff was not 
held in like estimation throughout India, for when Colonel Mountain 
wanted to t bimat Poonah to Sir Colin Halkett, the Bombay 
Commander-io-Chief, his Excelleacy said, * You had better not introduce 
Wolff to me, for I have seen a good deal in Germany, and have seen 
a good deal German Jews; and all the Jews I have seen have 
been d——d rascals, aod therefore Wolff must be a d——d rascal, 
too.” When this speech was repeated to Lord Clare at Bombay, “ there 
was such laughter as Wolff had never heard before, for some of the parcy 
¢ oP from their chair and rolled on the ground, convulsed by the joke.” 

olff’s homeward journey was by the Red Sea, touching at Massowab, on 
the Abyssinian coast, where they told bim many marvellous stories, which 
he does not seem much disposed to doubt. Amongst other things, be 
learnt that the Abyssinians have the power of transiormiog themselves 
into hyenas, and that, “ near Narea are people—men and women—with 
large tails, with which they are able to kaock dowa a horse!” Bat 
this fying visit was not the only ove paid by Wolff to Abyssinia. The 
narrative goes on to say that be returned thither on bis way to Syria, 
in 1836, and wae mistaken for the Aboona, or Archbishop of the nat'on. 

“Six years had already elapsed since Kyrillos, the Aboona of Abys- 
sinia, hed died, and the people were jast expecting another from Cairo. 
Whenever the new Aboona arrives, he comes in disguise ; for the shouts 
of joy from the people all over the country are too great to be endured. 
They earry bim upon their shoulders, bring to him hundreds of cows, and 
great barrels of wine, aod 4 as offerings; thousands fall dowo 
to be blessed by him, and to be spit at by him ; so that be would not be 
able, in a year’s time, to reach the capital of Abyssinia, i. ¢. Gondar, 
which is the capital of Ambara, a chief province of Abyssinia, were he 
not to disguire himeelf. During Wolff's conversation one day with Hyloo 
and the priests about religion, Hyloo, the priests, and the people arouad 
him, wampey a ‘He is our Aboona in disguise!’ At once they 
fell down at Wolff’s feet, kissed them, implored bis blessing, and desired 
him to epit at and upon them. They compelled him to submit to their 
wasbing bis feet, and then they drank the water! All his protestations 
were io vain ; and, as it is a great crime for an Aboona to smoke, Wolff 
brought forth his pipe, and began to smoke ; but they declared this to be 
& mere stratagem to deceive them. Hundreds of cows were brought to 
him as a present ; and coro, milk, &c., and Wolff had te spit at them until 
his mouth was dry. This absurd triumph contioued till he had reached 
Adwab, when the people were uodeceived ; for Wolff immediately went 
to Mr. Gobat, and he was known as oue, who, being a missionary, had 
tried to convert them.” 

The origin of this custom of spitting is traced to the act of Christ, who 
made clay of spittle, with which He bealed the blind ; though the Abys- 
sinian Christians retain many of the Jewish customs, and are proader of 
the Pealms of David than of the New Testament. But we mast not qait 
the Abyssinians without allowing Wolff to relate what he heerd at fio. 
deyab, on the opposite coast, in confirmation of the truth of his previous 
information. The naivete of his relation is unexampled. 

“Jobar, the former governor of Hodeyab, informed Wolff that there 
are people in Abyssinia who have tails, like dogs; and as Wolff bad 
heard that before, from numbers of Abyssinian Christians and Mussulmans, 
he is inctined to believe it. There is, even in Eogland, a gentleman of 
dark complexion, and of great talents, whose name Wolff forbears from 
mentioning, who walks exactly as if he had a tail; and people of bigh 
rank told bim that be and bis family were koown to bave tails; and 
therefore, in his carriage, there is a hole in the seat where he sits, ia 


order that he may be able to sit comfortably! A peer of the realm has 
hired a house from this ‘ Father of the tail,’ as he may be etyled ; which 
is a title the Arabs give to their horses.” 

Another short story, and we have done. After visiting a tribe of Re- 
chabites (The B’oee Arbab,) in the Hedjaz,—a people who “ drink no 
wine, plant no viney , sow no seed, and live in tents, and remember 
good o!d Jonadab, the son of Rechab,”—Wolf fell in with some Waba- 
bites who paid little respect to his teaching. 

“ Arriving at Kbamees, a band of Wahabites came down the mountain 
and said, ‘ The books you gave us on your way to Sanaa, do not contain 
the nume of Muhammad, the Prophet of God.’ Wolff replied, ‘ This 
circumstance ought to bring you to eome decision’ The Wahabites said. 
with fary stamped upon their faces,‘ We have come to a decision :’ 
and, saying this, they horsewhipped Wolf tremendously, and then went 
about their business.” 

After this, the Bedonins gave Wolff the coup de grace by robbing him of 
his last penny, under the name of “tribute.” Seventy dollars was the 
amount they asked, and when Wolff remonstrated, remiodiog them that 
he was an Eoglish subject, the Bedouins replied, ‘In Yemeo we know 
not the name of the Englishman. In Yemen we know only God, and 
nothing but God, and Mubammead the pi og of God ;” with which 
confession of faith they emptied Wolff’s pockets. 

The remainder of the volume is chiefly devoted to a history of Wolff's 
last journey to Bokbara in 1844, to rescue or ascertain the fate of Stod- 
dart and Conolly. It has already been fully told, but it will bear read- 
ing again, for it is full of deep interest. 

—— 


WHY I LEFT THE VOLUNTEERS. 

“ Then I'll resign,” said I. 

“Very well,” said he, “ you can do as you please.” 

And now, having repeated two sentences, which have been running in 
my mind ever since they were uttered, I will try to tell how it was that 
I came to make so decided a remark. It is astonishing the soothing ef- 
fect which repeating a grievance has on the sufferer, and this must be 
my excuse for inflicting my woes on an unoffending reader. 

Firat then, to introduce myself. My name is Ccdlings; I am short, 
stout, and middle aged ; and I am, or rather (alas!) wasa captain in the 
Targetsbire, or Death to the lavader Volunteers. And I may add that no 
one could bave been a more thorough volunteer than I was: I was proud 
of the uniform, and liked the exercise. 

The 18th of June bad long been fixed as the day on which a grand re- 
view of the corps was to take place. 

An M. P. for the county was to be fname J and a bugle was to be pre- 
sented by the M. P.’s daughter, and altogether we felt that the eyes of 
Europe would be upon us, and we felt equal to the occation. 

As the day spproached our drills were multiplied to such an extent 
that most of us feared that our uniform would hardly last so as to be fit 
to be seen at the review, eo great was the strain upon it. 

However, practice makes perfect, and after our last drill on the even- 
ing of the 17tb, we one and all considered that we were so near to per- 
fection that our talents would be altogether thrown away upon an ordi- 
nary field day, and that nothing short of a d sham fight, on the ex- 
act model of a real one, would at all do us justice. 

It was in vain for our adjatant (a half-pay officer of the army, who Is 
dreadfully jealous of our progress [am sure) to object; a sham battle 
we were determined upoo. 

The only difficulty was to decide which battle of modern times should 
be honoured by our notice : Alma, Inkerman, Solferino, were all diecus- 
sed ; bat each presented some objections, and we were nearly giving up 
the idea, and the adjutant becoming triamphant, when Waterloo was 
proposed, as being appropriate to the day, and, moreover, it was added 
that there was a small clump of trees on our e-grouod, with a cow- 
shed in it, which would do admirably for Hagomont and its adjacent 


wood, 

The next question was to find a leader for the force to be driven back ; 
Do one was desirous of 
first field, till at last I, 
great Napoleon. 

The somewhat secondary part of Blucher was to be taken by our senior 
first-lieutenant, Crabtrees by name. 

Crabtrees had been originally in the Hussars, but ry! 


appearing in the light of a beaten general on their 
Codlings wus selected to enact the part of the 


been rather 
too fond of chicken hazard, had sold out, and retired to bis ancestral 
acres. He was for eome time my front rank maa, and although generally 

king he was most expert at the “ Manaal,”’ he invariably ordered his 
rifle on to my toes, apologised, smiled at my agonised extortions, and re- 
peated the performance five minutes afterwards, 

He it was, too, who with malice aforethought abstracted the detonat- 
ing composition from my percussion-caps on the eve of a field day, there- 
by coveriog me with confusion ; and added insult to injary by exposing 
the trick be had played me, at the very moment when t was expatiating 
on the utter uselesances of the — rifle to a select circle of 
friends, and stating my belief that it was impossible to make most of 
them go off, 

Again, on the occasion of my firiag off my ramrod by accident, Crab- 
trees was the man who discovered its , in spite of my trying to 
look innocent and unconscious, and presented it to me amidst the jeers 
of ~é acomenee, Altogether, Crabtrees was a nuisance, and I hated him 
cordially. 

Oar occas was to command the supposed British army, assisted by 
the adjutant, while I was allowed as a set-off to the latter fuactionary 
the drill-sergeant of our corps. 

The night of the 17th June was a restless one for me, the thoughts of 
to-morrow were ever present with me, and prevented my sleeping ; and 
even when I bad coaxed myself at last iato a sort of sleep, I awoke with 
@ start, five mioutes afterwards, with the full conviction that I had been 
omitted to be called, and that the review was all over without me, the 
representative of Napoleon, the martial Codlinge. A second time I woke 
in a fi endeavour to draw my sword (being attacked by two gigan- 
tic enemies) ; the handle twisted and turaed like a saake in my hands, 
and seemed to be ringing like a bell, when to my surprise I found myself 
with the bellrope ia my grasp, and the whole of the household rushiog 
to my room to ascertain the vause of the sadden outbreak. 

At last, after haviag looked at my watch a hundred times, I found it 
was six o'clock, and up I got, r to the window, and, fates be praised, 
it was a lovely ay 

How I got dressed that day I kaow not, for in the excitement of the 
moment, my buttons flew off from my touch, like needles to a magnet, 
At last my toilet was completed, but with my feelings breakfast was not 
to ye Renee of, anything beyond @ eap of tea would have choked me 
outright, 

Oat readezvous was to be the railway station, where we were to re- 
ceive our M. P., who was to arrive by the 10 o’clock train, and from 
thence we were to march to our various tions, 

Crabtrees was to remaiao at the White ¢ in the town until sent for, 
and was then to come up with his detachmeats to conduct the pursuit. 

The ten o’clock train arrived, and with it the M. P., who shook bands 
with all the officers, and complimented individually every noa-commi:- 
sioued officer and private on his soldierlike appearance, 

The M.P.’s daughter, who was to preseat the bugle, was lovely, and I 
barned to distiaguish myself, and obtaia, perhaps, an approving smile, 
or even a crown of laurels which she might—who knows !—have secreted 
in ber pocket. The laarels, not the smile, I mean, 

We marched off, our bacd playiog one of our favourite airs. I regret 
not being able to etate which it was; but aofortuaately, the first-cornet, 
who always played the melody, was ill with the toothache, and was un- 
able to attend parade, so we were obliged to march with accompaniments 
only, bat the big drum did his daty nobly, and we did not miss the first 
cornet so mach, after all. 

At length we reached the parade-groand. I stole a glance at the 
M.P.’s fair daughter as I marched my men off to take up the position of 
the attacking French army, and my heart throbbed ardibly through 
my uniform. 

When we arrived, imagine my chagria at being told by our drill-ser- 
geant, who appeared quite to ignore me, that my position was to be a 
stationary one, aod that, ia imitation of Napoleon and his look-out tower, 
I must climb a tree and from thence the proceedings I was 
never good at climbiog : bat, with a litile assistance, and—1 am sorry 
to say, for the credit of our discipline—an occasiooal reminder from some 
of my men’s bayonets, I reached the second bough. 

Oar fellows behaved splendidly. Huagomoat—or the cow-shed—was 
taken and retaken, and at length the time arrived for the last grand 
cbarge. Human nature could stand it no longer. I had been doing 
pati on a t for two hours, and was thor ougbly sick of it, 
sol _——— to depart from history and my tree and lead the charge 
myself. 
bai come difficulty in getting down, snd when I had succeeded my 
men were already charging, and just as I was ranniog after them at my 








best whom should I see comiag up between us but that 
Crabarece and bie supposed Prussisns? 


They had evidently lunched at the White Hart, and appeared to have 
taken more to drink than was good for them. However that might be, 
they no sooner caaght sight of me than they raised a shout of “ There’s 
Bonaparte himee!f—let’s take him prisoner |”’ ° 

I tarned and fied. 

It was in vain. My figure was not calculated for ranning, and they 
gained upon me at every step; but still I held on, I scrambled over 
hedges and through ditches, bat still I felt that they could catch me at 
any moment. I unclasped my sword-belt in hopes that tbat trophy would 
be safficient for them. But, no! one picked it up and the others stil! pur. 
sued ; they evidently looked upon me as the representative of iavedon . 
and were determined on revenge. 

I ran till I could ran no longer, and thensankexhausted. They seized 
me, and in spite of all my vrotestations and strugglings and explanationg 
tbat I was only Codlings, and not Bonaparte, they dragged me to a dack- 

q a “One, two, three, and away!” and the next moment J 
was floundering in four feet of black mad. 

I struggled out as best I might. The first man I saw was Crabtrees, 
who apologised for the behaviour of his men with a smile on his counte- 
nance for which I could bave slain him then and there. 

When I recovered myself a little, I crawled ratber than walled ap 
to the parade-ground, and arrived just after the bugle had been pre- 
sented. 


My appearance was the signal for a general shout of laughter. Even 
the ure pretty daughter—whose semi-officia! potition should have kept 
her quiet—laughed. The more I stormed and swore, the more they all 
laughed ; and well they might, for I presented the spectacle of a dripping 
nigger. 

The next morning I went to the colonel, and lodged my complaint 
against Crabtrees ; but it was of no use, he only laughed at me, and I 
then expreseed myeelf in the words with which I began my ead tale. 

I have, since writing the above, jast seen the Gazette in which I per- 
ceive the following : 

Tarcersume Vo.tunrzenrs.—F. Crabtrees, Esq., to be Captain, vice Codlings, 
resigned. 

agi sgust. W. H. S. 

Imagine my disgu 


THE UNDERSEA RAILROAD. 


After a man has been tossed, as in a blanket. for a couple of hours in 
one of the fast boats between Dover and Calais, and after his mind and 
body have slightly recovered from the steady survey of the boiling sea 
his infirmities have compelled him to take, he is not unlikely to read 
with avidity any scheme which proposes to abolish these rough favours 
of Neptune altogether, w' g lly foreruo and terminate his annual 
holiday abroad. Whilst we have yet our sea-legs upon us, Mr. James 
Chalmers ts ue with a scheme for a Channel railway connecting En, 
land and France. With a vivid recollection of two hours of perfect mi- 
sery, we can examine it with a perfectly unprejudiced mind. We must 
not be supposed, however, to imagine Mr. Chalmers is original ia 
his idea, neither does he say as much ; on the contrary, the persistence 
with which projectors have schemed to link our tight little island with 
the Continent, is urged by him as a sign of the necessity that exists for 
its accomplishment; his only claim is that he offers his method 
as the only practicable one yet presented to the public, and 
we must say that, com with the many visionary pro- 
jects that would-be engineers have given forth, Mr. Chalmers’ seems sim- 
plicity itself. Seven of these schemes have — pat forth by French- 
men, and five by Eoglishmea, a proportion ia favour of our neighbours, 
which possibly represents their superior horrors of sea-sickness, Three 
French projectors proposed tunnelling ander the Channel ; Five English 
and two French proposed su tubes ; a Frenchman proposes an 
arched railway or tuanel on the bottom, and an Englishman a mammoth 





brid, 

Of these schemes, that of the tunnel seems to have been received with 
most favour. 

The enthusiastic gentleman who saggests the arched roadway on the 
bottom of the strait proposes to constract it by the agency of forty sub- 
aqueous boats, and 1,500 sailcrs and navvies—sub-aqueous, also, of 
course. The proj«ctor of the bridge would baild 190 piers in the Chan- 
nel, 300 feet square at the bottom, rising to 150 feet square at the level 
of the sea. On these pedestals he would build towers, 100 feet in dia- 
meter, 260 feet high ; connecting his chaia of towers with a tubular 
bridge far above the topmost truck of our tallest “ admiral.” When we 
remember that the mid-channel is about 160 feet deep, and that say at 
least 40 feet would be neceesary for foundation, these mammoth towers 
would be about 460 feet high, rising from a base of 300 feet-—remember, 
good reader, our does not propose one of these pyramids to be 
constracted in a restless sea-way, but 190! Mr. Chalmers is jocular 
enough at the expense of the schemes of his p but there area 
few items in his own which require explanation. His plan is a tube 
reachiog from shore to shore, in the still depths of the Channel. As this 
tube will have a powerful tendency to rise, it is to be weighted with iron 
boxes filled with rough stones, the whole to be covered with an embank- 
ment of stones, which will form a ridge from shore to shore 150 feet wide 
at the base, 40 feet high, and from 40 to 120 feet below the level of water. 

This tube is to enlivened with three ventilators, one in mid-chanrel, 
and one about a mile from either shore. As the tube is to be 18 miles in 
length, passengers will never be farther from the light than 4} miles. 
Bat an excursion train, or perhaps half a dozen, witbia three miuates of 
each other, would possibly fiod themselves hard-up for breathing-holes, 
like the poor frozen-in seals sometimes in the northern regions, so the 
projector proposes a system of artificial ventilation, by up aod down 
draughts, such as we already have in our coal mines. The necessity for 
such an adjunct Is obvious enough, but it certainly is not calculated to 
give any favourable view of this new trajectus. But schemers are ever 
sanguine, aad in the very weakness of his case he sees nothing but 
strength. One would think that a passenger would shut his eyes and 
rush ander the roariog waters of the chanael with some such feeling as 
Schiller’s diver ventared after the golden cu ly too glad if he came 
to the upper world safe and sound. But no, Mr. Chalmers must make him 
absolutely enjoy bo'h the prospect and his seasativos !— 


“The cleanly painted lightccloured iron, and a thousand double 
lampe—one every thirty-five yards—will give a cheerful aspect to this 
ocean roadway, and render it an agreeable contrast to the noise and 
damp and darkness of an ordinary tuanel, or even the miles of uninvi- 
ting scenery that often meet the eye in broad day-light. The noise in 
the tube can be reduced to a miaimam ; unlike tabular bridges suspen- 
ded in the air, the sound and vibration of the iron will be deadened and 
neutralised by the equability and elasticity of the pressure without ; and 
as the sitaation of the roadway will admit of a perfectly united rail, the 
sensation that travellers will experience on entering the channel railwa: 
will be akin towhat we feel after walking on a gravelly road wi 
thin shoes, when we step upon the dcway sward of a smooth green 
lawn |” 

We really must congratulate Mr. Chalmers upon his project for pro- 
viding the natioa with a aew source of pleasure. People may, per » 
ia fatare take a tarn in his tunael as they now do in a Turkieh bath, for 
the purpose of calming irritable nerves, or for ascending iato that seventh 
heaven of dreamy delight which the shampooing process prod Such 
a delicious place of meeting as this tube will afford cannot be overlooked 
for State pur After the next great war with France, aod the next 
frastration of Napoleonic schemes, there will of course be a new Tilsit 
meeting betweea Her Majesty and Napoleon in the neatral at the 
centre of the tunnel, and here, surrounded with the charming prospect 
of “cleanly paioted light coloured iron,” with old Neptane playing 
Peeping Tom, perbaps, down the ceatral ventilator, vows of amity for all 
fatarity will be exchanged. Reully, roee-coloured Mr. Chalmers, there 
is some such a thing as over-proving one’s case. 

Weare by no means disposed, however, to employ our pen simply to die- 
parage the efforts of those who are workiog in advance of their age. We 
confess we believe ia the ultimate accomplishment of a land passage an- 
der the English Channel. There is no part of that Channel, be it remem- 
bered, so deep but that St. Paul’s Cathedral planted there would stand 
up bead aod shoulders out of the water. We know there are no great 
irregularities of bottom, for the first electric cable ever lad, without 


special cafe or kaowl d in 
repairs was found nearly 











years, and when taken up the other day for 
throughout ia as perfect a condition as when it was first laid dowo. 

We ail koow the difficulties and the partial failures that attended Ste- 
phensoa’s floating of the tabular roadway to the Menai railroad bridge, 
bat imagine, good reader, an operation of this kind, only a thousand 
times more delicate, baving to be performed under the Eoglish Coannel 
no less than four hundred times. Imagine the terrible agpect of an — 
of those hideous obj we see at given iatervals into 
emerging from the diving-bell bath at the Poly ; creatares with 
bydrocephalous beads, ani glacing brass-rimmed les, and extreme- 
ties that seem a cross between those of an and « walrus. 





of 
When Mr. Chalmers tells us that this can be completed 
for £12,000,000, and gives in detail his estimates for the value of mate- 
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rials which he puts at fifty per cent. above their poes.ble cost, we are not 
inclined to disbelieve him, but what we do most certainly disbelieve is, 
that three years will be sufficient for such an achievement. The elder 
Brunel was nearly beaten in making a roadway only @ quarter of a mile 
in length under a river, the interruptions that took place in the course 
of the work amounting to years ; let the reader imagine, then, those diffi- 
culties magnified a thousandfold, and he will perhaps be inclined to be- 
lieve that there are items rather more important in the calculations than 
the market price of iron, or of cubic of stone. 

Granted that we can annex England to the Continent by a channel rail- 
way for £12,000,000, it will be readily conceded that the undertaking 
would be higbly profitable. Mr. Chalmers, we think, places his estimate of 
@ total annual revenue of £1,300.000 far too low. We cannot estimate the 


old rcapegoat of commercial impradences. This is found in the short 
barvest and the money that must go to Russia and elsewhere for the 
wheat to supply its place. We, however, have bad very shori harvests, 
and have imported more grain than France is ever likely to require, 
without extraordinary difficulty. The trae account of the crisis is one 
very familiar to most of us, if not in our own ra epee at least in our 
observation. Ueder Imperial stimulus France has now for a long time 
been the most extravagant country in the world. She has been spending, 
as they say, on all sides, and that without regard to the reproductive 
character of the outlay. Her resources are certuialy not so great as ours, 
and it is ber boast that she epends more in the most barren of all invest- 
ments. Her Army is larger than ever ; its equipment is more and more 





amount ot either passenger or goods traffic that would flow by such a line. 
It would be limited, we believe, only by the mechanical capabilities of its 
traine. The rails which epread out upon either shore with such placenta- 
like ramifications, only require some mediam of direet communication to 
exchange the very life blood of the Continent with our own. If one of 
the chief recommendations advanced by the proprietors of the Great East- 
ern was ber freedom from motion and the abolition of sea sickness, what 
may not be said in favour of a rail that would sweep away for ever that 
terrible affliction at present interposed between the al commanica- 
tion of ourselves oat the rest of Europe? The accomplishment of such 
an underteking would indeed confer honour oo any engineer. Already 
Mount Cenis is half diilled, and we see no reason why that greater Mount 
Cenis, the British Channel, should not be penetrated by some genius 
backed by sufficient sinews of war.—London Review. 
—_——_———— 
THE CZAR AND THE RUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

If the President of the Uaited States has a spark of gratitude, now is 
the time to make a return in kind for the affectionate interest the Czar 
takes in the welfare of America. When the Rassian Emperor saw that 
the republicans, whom be loves so dearly, wanted advice, how gene- 
rously he offered it. He did not wait to be asked, asa man does when 
his friend wants money, or any kind of help that costs anything, but he 
generously tendered his advice at once, with the blessed recults that 
the world has witnessed. Well, it is now the Czar’s turn to need some 
friendly counsel, and it is for America to reciprocate. The Russian Em- 
peror is industriously sowing dragons’ teeth, and may eoon have a har- 
vest on bis hands hardly less de-irable and unmanageable than the stete 
of things he so feelingly deplcres in America. President Lincoln is 
therefore bound in gratitude, as ove good turn deserves auoiher, to 
write icstructioas to his Minister at St. Petersburg, which may serve for 
instructions to the Court to which be is accredited. He must advice the 
Czar of the wisdom of doing one thiog at a time, and above all thiogs, 
not to burn the candle at both ends. He has on his Imperial hands 
what is more than enough to fill them handsomely with thoras, the eman- 
cipation of the serfs. What he is doing to the highest degree di tent 


plete; it is housed beter, and evea more liberally paid than it was. 
As the Army is the principal arm of France, we cannot wonder at her 
extravagence in this line; but her Navy, which is not so great a neces- 
sity, has been more than doubled. Numbers and quantity, however, in 
these days bat feebly represent the most absorbent forms of expenditure. 
This is an age of extensive novelties on the grandest scale and of the 
most ingenious construction. We epend hundreds of thousands on a gun, 
and then find it will not work. We spend millions on new kinds of ships 
of war, which are only finished just in time to be superseded by some 
thiog supposed to be better. France, being more ingenious and more 
enterprisiog in the arts of destruction and defence, bas taken the lead of 
us in the race of plated steamers and new ordnance. 

Were France in peril of invasion, or were she proposing the conquest 
of Europe, there might be some reason in the devotion of her resources 
to these serious objects. But she does not spend here merely what she 
has saved elsewhere. Her civil expenditare is equally out of all bounds. 
Paris alone suggests the question, “ Where can the money come from?” 
If you visit it after only a eouple of years’ absence you find a beautiful 
garden where you expected a crowded quarter, or a magnificent Boule- 
vard, full of lofty houses and spleadid shops, where you remember a wil- 
derness of petty streets. Everywhere the mouotony of the streets is broken 
either by immenee market-bal!s, theatres, churches, or barracks. Oa the 
rains of old Paris there has arisen a very beautiful city, which the oldest 
Parisian canaot identify with the Paris of his day. The Frovinces are 
not neglected. Over districts of no great commerce, and throug) unfre- 
quented passes, roads are constructed that are marvels of engineering 
and of extravagant cost. All the old cathedrals are more or less en- 
veloped in scaffolding, or slowly emerging from the hands of stonemasons, 
blacksmiths, and glass-stainers. The long list of immense old palaces, 
enough to crush a common Monarchy, are being not only kept up, bat 
re-embellished. The Bois de Boulogne has been changed from a thieket 
with strait alleys to a beautiful imitation of sylvan nature. In a word, 
whatever can be dore is done at Paris on the most costly poesible scale. 
Nor is there any sign of all this public expenditare being subtracted from 
private uses, on the old Roman maxim of a homely citizen and a noble 
city. Oa the contrary, it is evident that the individual Frenchman is 





his nobles, while it does not satisfy the enfranchised millions, who, inve- 
terately suspicious from long acquaintance with the rascality of all io 
authority over them, believe that the full measure of their father’s jus. 
tice and liberality has not reached them, and that they are defraude i of 
their allotted due. To correct this mieconception, and to make the li- 
berty of the emancipated a reality, sbould be the immediate business of 
the Emperor, and ample employment would it give him. For the 
first thing to be provided, which is now wholly wanting, is 
justice. Justice, indeed, in the proper order of things should 
have preceded emancipation, and led to it as cause to con- 
sequence. The courts should have been reformed, the magistracy 

urged of corruption and purified, and then the enfranchised serfs would 
oni some security for the rights extended to them. As it is, they are at 
the mercy of many masters, who laugh at laws they can pervert, and 
edicts the enforcement of which rests in adverse hands. The Emperor 
has indeed just done good enough to make the woret vice of the Russian 
Government most acutely felt by the objects of his benevolence. The 
emancipated serf may be compared to Regulus in the spiked barrel. He 
is as free as a toad under the harrow. He has rights, but of what worth 
are they when there is no reality of justice to enforce them? Can we 
wonder, then, that emancipation bas greatly angered one powerful class, 
while it has disappointed the millions intended to be benefited ? 

In the midst of this social revolution it occurred to the Russian Go- 
vernment that the Universities were occupying themselves with discus- 
sions quite fore'gn to the Mascovite regime. The Petersburgh under 
graduates presumed to raise their thoughts to the best means of 
administering justice, and actually adopted trial by jury for the applica- 
tion of law to fact. Here was an Oliver Twist not indeed asking twice 
for soup, but in treasonable preparation for asking for the first time. 
The idea of justice in Russia was not to be borne. It would be the be- 
ginning of the end of all the mighty system of oppression and corruption. 
Something mutt be done to put a stop to the licentiousness of Universi- 
ties in which speculations so dangerous were rife. As it had been the 
policy of Russia to encourage the civilisation it much needed, up to a 
certain point, education had been almost gratuitous ia the Universities, 
and people of all classes bad the benefit of it, nobles and tradesmen’s 
sons tide by side. So, when thoughts of politics and justice broke out in 
theee seats of general learning, it struck the eage Government that 
the right care for the evil would be to purge them of the plebeiar 
element, and by means of expense and a proctor to assimilate them 
to our well-behaved aristocratic Universities. It is curious enough, 
indeed, that imitation of England was in the offeace as well as 
the proposed corrective, the undergraduates having evinced their 
aspirations for trial by jary, which were to be checked by making Ox- 
fords and Cambridges of their mixed academic Societice. But the stu 
dents would not pay the fees demanded, and the professors would not 
accept the proctorship. The first could not afford the exaction, nor the 
second d to the functions of police. The uadergraduates remon- 
strated against the ionovations ; they appointed deputies to the horror 
of the authoritics, who saw here plainly the cloven foot of a representa- 
tive system. Tne deputies were thrown ivto prison, disorders followed, 
the Chancellor (as we will call him) a soldier, and the Vice-Chancellor a 
sailor, could find only one remedy for such a state of thing», and recourse 
was bad to force, though there was no resistance against which it could 
be applied. The ridiculous consequence is excelleutly described ia the 
racy correspondence of the Times: 

© The ecene in the court-yard of the University was of the most asto 
nishing kind, and was weil calculated to confuse one’s notions of geogra- 

by. In the capital of the Rursian empire, directly opposite the Wiater 
Palace (which stands on the other side of the river), a meeting was held, 
at which speeches were made, resolutions carried, and deputies appointed. 
A little pile of firewood served as a tribane, from which several orators 


justified, in very energetic language, the attitude taken by the students, 
en them not to desist from their efforts to rescue MM. 
Michaelis, Guiné, and Pokrovski from the hands of the police. Unmind- 


ful of the fate of these three, five other students accepted the dangerous 

office of deputies, and left the court yard to proceed to the residence of 

General Ignatieff, with the view of requesting—Ist, that the previous 

deputation should be set at liberty ; 20d, that no more arrests should be 
by secret agents. 

“In the mean time General Pa'kal, the over-police-master, was on the 
quay, riding up and down, and evidently determined, even at the cost of 
hie life, to quell aa insurrection which did not exist. A fre h horse is 
led up to the G 1 ; he di ts in bot hasie, and in an ins'avt is 
in the otber saddle. This is undoubtedly an over-police-master of some 
energy. Some arrests are made in the crowd, chiefly of officers and pu- 
pils of the Military School. One gentleman, in a cemi-military uniform, 
finding the hand of the police almost upon him, makes a bolt. After 
him rushes Patkaul bimeelf, sparring bis horse in euch a manner that 
every one thinks charger No. 3 will have to be brought out soon, The 
fugitive was caught at the corner of the next street. The General cap- 
tured him with his own hand.” 

The upshot is that all the Universities of Russia are closed—a stroke 
of absolute displeasure which strongly reminds us of King Arthur’s 
wrath in Zom Thumb, which finds vent in an order to whip all the little boys 
io the land. And bere comes the opportunity for Presideat Lincoln's 
reciprocity of advice. He wiil desire bis Minister to suggest to the Em- 
peror that be cannot keep the doors of bis Universities closed for ever, 
aod that as the time must come for reopening them, or for relapsing to 
the barbarism of igaoranve, it will be wisest and best to come at once to 
the cove!usion which must be arrived at ultimately after mach mischiet, 





and that the Coart of St. Petersburg will give proof of a high proden- | TP 


tial wisdom by seeking a settlement of a paltry dispute, before the rising 
intellect of 1he Empire becomes exasperated aud inimical to the reigning 
dynasty.—London paper, Oct. 19. 
EE 
BURNING THE CANDLE AT BOTH ENDS. 

There are all sorts of abstruse inquiries and ingenious suggestions as 
to the causes of the present state of the French Money Market. Why is 
not money as abundant as it used tobe? There must be some extraor- 
dinary cause, and, if possible, it shall be a v's'tation of Providence, the 


pending more than ever. Mansions, equipsges, horses, works of art, 
picture galleries, testify to the growth of the expensive classes, 
Now, is this expenditare within the income of France, be that public 
or private? Is it sach as it is possible to on with, and not meet a 
sadden check by the inevitable collapse of a too ioflated credit? No 
doubt, wealth itself prodaces wealth, and a comparison of the imports 
aad exports between England and France shows bow great is the prodac- 
ing power of our industrious and ingenious neighbour. Bat it is too evi- 
dent that France has gone beyond even her elastic range of powers, and 
is now suffering the usual fate of those who freely indulge their tastes 
without duly examining their exchequer. The worst of it is that she is 
spending every way—burning the candle at both ends. In private life 
@ man may spend a thousand @ year on bis garden or his books, and be 
without a good horse ia his stable ; or he may keep a regular stud and 
be content with Scotch firs and laurele. He may keep a good table in a 
small house, or he may apply himself to church restoration, and not 
know Laffitte from Beaujolais, or Bordeaux from Burgandy. He may 
build the castle and let the cottage tumble down, or house his labourers 
well and his gaests very indifferently. Or he may indulge, ascording 
to bis means, in two,or three tastes and find his accounts equare at the 
end of the year. Bat France is eo ambitious, so susceptible of old ri- 
valries and new fashions, and so confident in her powers that she goes 
into every line of extravagance. There is absolutely nothing she is not 
resolved to beat her neighbours In. She is a gi eat shipbuilder and charch- 
builder, an experimental farmer, and an admirer of antiquities. It is 
this consistent expeodiiare that leaves her exchequer high aad dry. It 
is the tab of the Danaids with a hundred gapiog leaks, and not fifty 
buckets to recruit the waste. Why need we lay the blame on poor Pro- 
vidence, if, whea so many are spending money and so few are making it, 
the waste should overtake the increase, and there should cease to be a 
remainder? 
It is not easy, indeed, to persuade people that the rales of public and 
private expenditures are the same. Many imagine that two penniless 
people, if they go the right way to work, and especially if they spend 
freely and draw upon one another for the means, may not only enjoy 
themselves, but become rich into the bargaia. It is assumed that all ex- 
penditare must be reproductive one way or the other. It makes the 
money fly about, even where there is no money, but only its paper re- 
presentative. Now, it certainly is true that this process may go on long 
without a check, if there is nothing to occasion an actual deficit of coin. 
It is the peculiarity of a bad harvest, and a consequent demand for 
foreign wheat, that it does affect the exchanges more violently and 
abraptly than other commercial fluctuations. But it is a great mistake 
to sup) that the sudden pressure is the cause of the weakness. It 
only betrays it. The inadequate harvest only reveals the fact that there 
is not the money to pay for foreign grain. The French economists are 
wishing the Emperor of Russia to repeat his father’s kindness in buying 
a large qaantity of French Rentes, and so backiog the stream of gold 
from St. Petersburg to Paris. This was then done to the amount of 
50,000,000f., and it is suggested that a mach larger purchase would be 
required now to produce an equal relief. Bat this warning of the pres- 
sure ought not to be neglected, for it may some day come to a pass that 
will be beyond tae art of financiers or the generosity of Czare. France 
has “ too many irons in the fire.” She tempts Providence by an ambi- 
tion which refuses to be circumscribe). It is a law of nature that each 
country bas its special powers and resources and ite special vocatiou. 
France will be everything at once, and can only be eo by straining every 
muscle and racking every nerve in her whole frame. Such a career will 
come to an eod, unless there be a temporary and accidental check, such 
as that now experienced, to call attention to it and teach wisdom in 
time. For our sake a3 well as hers we adxiously wish that France would 
take the bint, and strike off some of her maoy outlets of expenditure.— 
Times, Oct. 26. 
oa 

EAST INDIAN COTTON. 

It is early yet to speculate even as to the quantily of cotton which 
England may expect to receive from India, the produce of the crop 
grown in the present searoo. That the demand for cotton so loudly 
made from Manchester will be responded to there can be no doubt; bat 
to what extent, it is at t, and will be for some time, impossible to 
determine. The ceed is as yet but barely in the ground in those districts in 
which the South-west monsoon is most severely felt ; and, ae the fall of rain 
this season has been unusually heavy, sowiog bas in a measare been re- 
terded. Nevertheless, the reports from the proviaces are favourable, in- 
asmuch as the area already sown, and that set apart for cotton cultiva- 
tion, is eaid to be unusually extensive; in some districts double the 
quantity of land hitherto devoted to this object baying been laid down 
with cotton. One great difficulty to be overcome is the feeling of dis- 
trust inherent in the native of India which is roused by any attempts made 
to induce him to extend bis cultivation of any particular crop. Reporte 
are pot wanting, and from trustworthy sources, of whole fields having 
been rooted up immediately on inquiry being made as to the probable 
out-turn of cotton in some particular district—the ryote looking upon all 
such inquiries as precursors of additional and heavy taxation. This is a 
feeling which mast and will wear oat, but for tbe time it is attended with 
unfortunate consequences, as it tends, in some measare, to limit the eup- 
ply of the staple so urgently demanded. These remarks apply more par- 
ticularly to districts in which the ryot cultivates his land entirely at bis 
own risk and charges. In those districts where the cultivator ves ad- 
vances for his crop, before he even turns the soil preparatory to its recep- 
tion of the seed, no such distrust is felt, for, so long as a payment for his 

is secured, it is a matter of indifference to him what that crop may 
be, always provided it is the most profitable which the soil of bis fields 
will produce. In Dharwar, the Raiepore and Western Berar, on 
one side of India ; in the North-West, and some parts of Bengal on the 
other, great efforts are being made, and not unsuccessfully, very greatly 
to extend the cultivation of cotton this season. What the resalt will be 
lies yet withia the womb of futarity. It is not a question of price which 
will inflaeace increased cultivation, at least not so far as the cultivator 
himeelf is concerned ; cot'on pers him as well as any other crop he can 





raise on the same soil. The di ty lies in the 
it thereon. 
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drawbacks to the production of cheap cotton in India, and it is to the 
improvement of the communications between the coast and interior, and 
thereby leesening the risk and expense of transport, that the Cotton Sup- 
ply Atsociation and those interested in its goetnes must turn their undi- 
vided attention and exert their best energies. With there difficulties 
overcome there is no reason why India should not produce as good and 
as cheap Cotton as the Slave States of America. oreover, in the dis- 
tric’s whence cotton is derived Manchester may establish the additional 
market for ber wares ehe so much requires. The same ways, whether 
rail, canal, or river, by which cotton will be drawn from the places of ita 
growth, will convey into the interior the produce of Manchester mills, 
and, provided she can produce coarse fabrics of a quality similar to the 
— — hen ma oot eat them to the ryot at a low figare, Man- 
10 dearth o' ; 
oriedic atl tena oa ; the entire yield of the cotton fields 


The Panjab with its five rivers, all affor 
a sapere to perme great advan 

D. num among its various works of publio alilit 
irrigation works, which, for the production of cotten of tbe oer proe5 
in a climate such as that of the Panjab, are highly desirable, if not abso- 
lutely requisite. It has a numerous agricultural popalatioa, aod is ad- 
mirably admiaistered—the former a sine gud non, the latter moat advan- 
tageous—when capital has to be invested in the soil, and advances made 
for the fruits it has yet to yield. In the past year, 1860-61, the cotton 
prodaced in the several divisions of the Puvjab and its dependencies 
amounted to 43,316,800Ib., of which about 4,000,0001b. found their way to 
the coast. The quantity therefore absorbed ia the country iteelf was in 
round nambers 39,000,0001b., a very large portion of which might with 
good management and a judicious outlay of capital have been taken in 
exchange for the products of Manchester mills, in of baing devoted 
as it was to the manufacture of cloths, which Manchester Ought to be 
able to supply at a figure which should defy competition on the part of 
any native hand looms. The Lieutenaot-Governor gives it as his opin- 
ion that the prodaction of cotton might be indefinitely increased, but 
that to thie end it will be necessary for English speculators to have their , 
agents in the country ready to pay at once for the crop and to give di- 
rections regarding the method of cleaning it ; he farther adds that it ig 
ey thet a greater breadth of cottoa bas been sown this year than 

as 

There is another direction in which cotton may be sought and found, 
and for which purpose Government eitber bas sent, or is about to send, 
@ competsat person to institute inquiries. Upper Burmab prior te the 
insurrection in China bad a considerable trade with Yanan, and by this 
route exported into China 10,000,0001b. of cotton, the growth of her 
fields, annually. For the last five or six years this route has been 
closed, and, as no other market has been found for the staple, the culti- 
vation has been allowed to languish. It is not so long since but that a 
slight effort made might cause it again to flourish. A brisk market in 
Rangoon, there can be little doubt, would soon, but for one obstacle, re- 
vive it ; that obstacle is the King of Barmab’s — frontier duty. 
This is a metter for negotiation, and the relaxing of our frontier du 
on rice, or fish, would io all probability have the effect of inducing 
hie Majesty to take the embargo off cotton. As it is a matter of im- 
portance that the growth of cotton should be encouraged as much as 
possible, and as Burmab Proper can produce it, it would be well worth a 
trial as to whether or not some understanding might not be come to be- 
—— the King of Burmah and the Governor-General’s agent on this 
subj 

Some attempts have been made in British Barmah to improve the 
staple of the cotton grown there and to introduce foreign varieties, In 
only one instance has success attended these attempts; some New Or- 
leans seed sown in light eandy soil yielded a fine crop equivalent to 
125lb. per acre. There is, unfortunately, a great disinclination on the 
part of the Burmese agriculturists to make use even of foreign seeds, 
and to all foreign agricaltural products. The Texan seed sowed in an 
experimental gardeo at Rangoon yielded a fair crop, but all other seeds 
failed, attributable to the want of knowledge among the persons intro- 
ducing the teed as to the nature of the soil adapted to each variety. 
However, it would be vain to look to the Britieh provinces of Burmah 
for any large eupply of cotton, the population being so scanty as to 
lade all hopes of cotton cultivation being taken on any large scale. 

The subjects here broached, however, are well worthy the considera- 
tion of all persons in England who look to India to keep up the requi- 
site eupply of cotton, and through her means to continue in enpio le 
ment, and so save from starvation, by any American vagaries, 4,000,000 
British subjects employed in the cotton-mills of the United Kingdom.— 
Caleutta “ ishman,” Sept, 14. 
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DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE, 

In ord+r to prove the sincerity of his opinion as to the peaceful part 
which Iriebmen sbould play in the Amerisan quarrel, Mr. Smith O’Brien 
says, in a letter to T. F. Meagher, published in the Dublin Morning News, 
Oct. 21 :—* I am willing to go to America, at my own expense, to act as 
internuncio between the contending parties, ia case my services be ac- 
cepted in that capacity. I have been received or invited as a guest by 
several of the most distinguished stetesmen who are now conducting the 
respective udministrations of the Confederate States and of the Federal 
Republic. I trast therefore, that I shall not be regarded by them as a 
stranger, and I venture also to hope that, though I have differed with 
some of my fellow-countrymen upon important points, I have not for- 
feited the confidence and affection which they testified towards me when 
I was in America. I therefore offer to go to America as an unostenta- 
tious missionary of peace. Daring a public life, which now extends over 
a period of 33 years, I have never solicited oiice of any kind for myself, 
from either kings, queens, viceroys, or ministers ; but I am now disposed 
to solicit the situation of unpaid envoy bet the contending sections 
of the American people, and it will be the proudest triamph of my life if 
I can azsist in restoring between the disunited members of the 
great American family, w most vital interests are so deeply injured 
by this internecine war.’ “= 

The government is determined neiytntaniing it has a rather formi- 
dable rebellion to put down at home, not to sag t any interference with 
the affairs of our neighbouring republics. The Monroe doctrine will be 
rigidly adhered to.— Washington Telegram, Nov. 4., N. Y. Herald, 


In the Crimean war there were about three hundred thousand men on 
both eides, and in the Italian war about four hundred thousand, while we 
have about seven hundred thousand rebel and Union troops in the field. No 
wonder that a war of such magnitude shakes all Europe. And yet it bas 
only just begun, The orga thue far have been mere skirmishes. 
Before the war ends it will disorganize all Earope, and spread like wild- 
fire over the whole world.—Zditorial, N. Y. Herald, Oct. 24. 





We shall put this Southera rebellion down, and probably in season to 
relieve the cotton mills,of Manchester ; and then, with a milion of men in 
arme, we shall be prepared to put an end, in a brief campelgo, to British 
domiaion in the Northern, or to Spanish intervention in the Southern 
portion of this continent, or to botb, as the occasion may demand.—Jbid., 
Nov. 3. 

The secret wich of the British government is to see this republic de- 
stroyed. We have presented too great an example of success, —ITbid., 
Oct. 31. - 

The Queen’s proclamation, which recognized the Confederate States 
as _—. was but the forerunner of speeches by Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Jobn Rassell, in which it was openly asserted that the United 
States had falien from its high position, and, in spite of the hollow affec- 
tation of neutrality which the Eaglish government assumed, its acts have 
proved that it bad been predetermined, at a fittiog moment, to break 
blockade, and lend active aid to the rebels of the South.—Jbid., Nov. 7. 


If Lord Palmerston were desirous of opening negociations direct with 
Jefferson Davis, without incurring the risk of attracting the suepicions of 
the federal government, by commanicatiog with him through Lord Lyons 
or any of the British Consuls here, he would employ sa independent 
agent like Sir James Fergusson.—Jbid., Oct, 17, 





The Tories promise largely and work hard. They despatch such agents 
as Fergusson and Bourke to this country to “ cram’’ with South-side facts 
and figares.—Zbid, Nov. 4. 


The London Daily Nas may be accepted as the leading organ of the 
Tories.—Lbid, Nov. 6. en 


The correspondence tbat we published yesterday, between Mr. Henry 
Hayman, on bebalf of himeeif and several other Liverpool merchants, 
Earl Ruseell, proves the leagths to which the cotton interest in Eag- 
land are prepared to go to procure the necessary supplies of that 
Mr. Hayman apprises his lordship that he and thore associated with him 
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have it in contemplation to fit out a number of ships to trade with New 
Orleans and several other Southera ports. * * * Parties engaging 
in such enterprises, and caught by our cruisers, woald be instantly rao 
up at the yardarm without beaedt of clergy.—Jbid., Nov. 7. 





We saw some fifteen vessels nearly all hove to. They appeared to be 
about abreast of Savannah or Charlestoa.—Letler from a Ship-master to the 
Editor of the N. Y. Herald, Nov. 6. 


The fact that the Eaglish Goveroment and Press have given enc ourage- 
ment to the leaders of the rebellion from the start, and thus wide ned the 
breach and embittered and prolonged the contest, ie now patent to every- 

. © * We will ventare the assertion that there never was a day 
when the French Government seriously contemplated recoguizing the 
Southern Coafederacy.—Corresp. of N. ¥. Times, Paris, Oct. 22. 


There is something inexpressibly affecting to me in addressing the 
word “ farewell” to an English audience ; for that farewell is an adiea 
—and forever—to the lead of my adoption as an artist ; to the land io 
which have been ceatred all my hopes, ia which have been realized my 
brightest wishes. It is a farewell to a career which, by unexampled gene- 

ty and unparalleled kindaess, bas far surpassed my expectations and 
exceeded my deserts, To say adieu, therefore, to this country, inspires 
me with the deepest regret. That this regret is shared by the English 
public I veatare to believe.—Letter from Giulia Grisi, published in England, 

Jast as we are going to press, we receive a most important piece of 
information from a reliable source. It is nothing lees than the expressed 
conviction of Mr. Seward that the Government cannot succeed in this 
war ; that the Confederacy will probably be recognised by the uapess 
Powers ; and that peace will be the result in sixty days. Ia view of this 
Mr. Thurlow Weed has been sent to Eogland, if be shall fiad the Bri- 
tish Ministry determined to recogoise the Confederacy, the Administration 
here will prepare at once for peace.—JN. Y. Inde , Nov. 7. 


i 

Tux Kixe or Parussta on Divine Ricut.—The coronation of the King 
of Prassia came off on the 17th ult., amidst a stately ceremonial, the ac- 
count of which it is impossible to cond The King placed the crown 
on bis own head, and then crowned the Queen, At the reception on the 

coronation platform the King uttered the following epeech : 
“ By the Grace of God Prussia’s Kings have worn the crown for 160 
I am the first Kiog who bas ascended the throne since it bas 
Soe eurssunded by ivstitutions, adapted to the times. Bat, mindful 
that the Crown comes only from God, I have by my coronation at the 
holy altar manifested to Him that I have received it in all humility from 
His bands. The prayers of my people, I kaow, have been with me 
in this solemn act, that the blessing of the Almighty may rest upon 
my government, The love and attachment that have been testified 
to me since my ascent of the throne, and that now bave just been 
manifested to me in so eminent a manner, ate guarantees to me 
that I a co under i! Cee, — A — of 
b) » u ts submission (hingebung) ts rei ess to make 
culdon, Confident in the same, I have been able to exempt my faith- 
ful e from the ancient oath of hereditary allegiance and submission 
¢ y und Unterthanen Hid). The gratifying proofs of that love 
and attachment lately givea to me on the occasion of a momentous event 
the Baden attempt) have confirmed that confidence. May God’s provi- 
long preserve the blessings of peace to our beloved native land! 
je brave army will protect it from dangers from without. From inter- 
dap, Pruseia will be preserved, for the throne of her Kings stands 
firm in ite might and in ite right, and if the unity between King and peo- 
ie, which bas made Prussia great, endures, so shall we, may God grant 
it! be able to withstend, upon the path of sworn rights, the dangers of 

an agitated time and every threatening storm.” 








Sea-orass Parer.—A specimen has been laid before us of paper made 
from common sea wrack, by Mr. Hartnell, of the Isle of Wight. The 
specimen is from a first trial made by Mr. Hartnell, who is no paper- 
maker ; nevertheless, we have no hesitation in sayiog that, though re- 
sembling straw paper in colour and texture, it is far superior to the best 
—— which the writer of this notice has ever been able to obtain 
for writing purposes. Into the question of relative cost and ultimate 
price we are not prepared to enter ; but we believe that Zostera Marina, 
or sea wrack, is a very abundant and hence te cheap material. 
It is said particularly to abound on the coasts of the Isle of Wight. The 
paper le from it is, as we bave said, like straw paper, and hence not 
very white in colour, and more like India paper ia that respect ; but per- 
haps —_ improvements in the bleaching may yet be effected in the 
manufacture of such paper.— Builder, Oct. 26. 


Tue Trirartire Treary.—The convention between the three Powers 
who propose to impose order on Mexico, is not yet signed, but its details 
are all arranged. The strong objections which exist to imposing any 
form of government on a free population have been met, it appears, by a 
most reasonable device. Mexico has a Parliamentary machinery, how- 
ever deeply corrupted, and the Powers propose to call a free Cortes to 
decide on the future government of the country. It is added, but with 
less authority, that a clause in the agreement probibite the Mexicans, if 
they select a monarchy, from choosing a Brunswick, a Bourbon, or a 
Bonaparte. That leaves the House of Cobarg still open to a bid, but the 
Mexicans are much more likely to look to Brazil.— Spectator, Oct. 26. 


Wovrer Szason at Pav.—A correspondent, wie from Pau on 
ritish already 
comfortably installed for the winter, Pau may count upon 
the most brilliant season ever known. The accommodation, however, is 
ample, and it is not probable that the day will ever arrive when all our 
cosy country bouses and apartments will be occupied. House rent, 
ticularly in the town, is much higher than it should be; and as for fuel, 
it is, I believe, quite as dear as in Paris ; coal at 5f. the 100 kilogrammes 
is even cheaper than wood. The railway from Bayonne, which will, it 
is to be hoped, be finished in another eighteen months, will cause a con- 
siderable fall in the former article, and wood will then be at a reasonable 
A new theatre, worthy of the town, will be open in a year’s 
In the same fine buildiog there will be a concert-room and band- 
some apartment on the first story, suitable to a club such as our English 
one has now become. Our —_ counts upon a brilliant season, hav- 
ing entered into contracts which ensure it a brace of foxes per week ; al- 
though these latter would cut a deplorable figure at the commencement 
of a ran, they will answer perfectly for the finish.” 


Hosoxew Yacut Crve.—The Anoual election took place on the 6th 
inst., aud resulted as follows: Commodore, Conrad Fox; Vice Com . 
H.R. y wnentee LI } nar eanyt ty trom ; Recording Secretary, T. R. Ken- 
way ; i erdary, P.S. Kenway ; Measurer, J.H. Meteer. Th 
Secretary's address is No. 27 Pearl Street, ‘ 





SAINT ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 
REGULAR PREPARATORY MEETING OF THE “SAINT AN- 
DREW'S SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK,” for the election 
of Officers, &c., will take place at the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Thursday evening 
next, the l4th inst., at 74 o’clock. As a pro) amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, which was from the last meeting, and other interesting business, 
will be acted upon, a full attendance of Members is requested. 


ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Secrerary. 
Bretn—At Yonkers, Nov. 4th, the wife of James R. Badnall, Esq., of a 
son. 








Maxsrep—On the 30th October, at Philadelphia, by the Rev. John Jenkins, 
D.D., Minister of Calvary Charch, Gu aries Epwarp Keitu Korrriour, Esq., 
her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the State of Pennsylvania, to Maxtrua ELLEN, 
only surviving child of John Richardson, Esq. 








NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1861. 


Men and Things in the Old World. 

By various arrivais—including those of the new and swift steamer City 
of New York, and of that established favourite the Persia, both having 
made brilliant passages—our European advices are brought down to 
Sauday, the 27h ult. They are singularly devoid of interest, at least for 
those who agree with us in thinking that the opinions of individual 
Members of Parliament, uttered at the annual balancing of accounts be- 
tween themselves and their constituents, have but slight influence on the 








course of national events. That every variety of opinion on the great 
American conflict has found utterance, there is no denying ; also that cer- 
tain old-fashioned Tories stil) harp absurdly upon the downfall of Demo- 
cracy, as though popular government were now for the first time on its 
trial. Ithas been well observed that the talkers of all this nonsense omit 
to mention failures under their own autocratic or aristocratic theories. 
They round their periods with allusions to the diseord here prevailing, 
but forget to dwell upon the state of Venetia or Poland. Let these sages 
harangue then to their hearts’ conteat, so we be not compelled to report 
or comment. They do not give rise to much excitement at home, often 
as they are quoted here, though even here their vagaries of elocution 
draw forth less remark than does the manifestly changed tone of the 
London 7umes. Having permitted themselves to be unduly and piteously 
worked upon by the malice shown ino the editorial columns of that jour- 
nal toward the people and government of these United States, it was fit- 
ting that the condactors of the press here should hail with acclamation 
acy proof that the Times had ceased to take part against 
them. We, whose estimate of that redoubtable sheet needs not 
to be repeated, are not much moved by this gyration. We have 
stood still, and ,have protested consistently from the first that our 
government was sincere in its desire to maintain a atrict 
neutrality. The Times has endeavoured, for reasons best known to 
iteelf, to undermine this position. The proof that it has signally failed 
may be found in ite aband »nment of acourse, unwisely adopted and illi- 
berally pursaed. 

Two small Irish items deserve special mention, were it only that one 
may well be grateful in these anxious times for any chance of a smile—and 
smile one must at the latest illustratioa of Mr. Smith O’Brien’s modesty. 
That amiable and perhaps underrated gentleman has volunteered to act as 
mediator between the Confederate and the United States of America. How 
the South may receive the intelligence, we cannot guess; the North has 
irreverently derided it. Part of the letter to Mr. T. F. Meagher, through 
which this humane suggestion is transmitted, may be found elsewhere 
under a new heading. We have dubbed a portion of one column “ The 
Dast Hole,” proposing to shoot therein such rubbish, political, social, or 
literary, as may be deemed entertaining from its very worthlessness.— 
From our other Irish item it may be deduced, we are happy to say, that 
some Irishmen, accounted Liberals, have drawn instruction from the re- 
cent history of their land. The Most Reverend Dr. Cullen, Archbishop 
of Dublia, bas refused the use of the Cathedral for a grand ceremonial 
over the bones of Mr. McManus, one of the Irish Rebels of 1848, which 
were carried with pomp, the other day, through the streets of this metro- 
polis. The Archbishop declines joining the Young Ireland party in en- 
acting a political farce, which might become a tragedy. New York clamours 
for foreign sympathy in contending with what it terms a rebellion, yet 
tolerates the apotheosis of a pure and simple and acknowledged rebel. 

The death of Sir James Graham scarcely calls for comment, for, though 
his name has been familiar to the public ear for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, he has never been the chief of a Cabinet or the favoured 
leader of the British people. His decease however, in the absence of atir- 
ring topics, has drawn forth several clever analyses of his character and 
career; and in one slight paragraph from one of these a key to his 
comparative failure is shrewdly suggested thus: “To blunder through 
fear of making a mistake, and then to affect a cynical disregard of all 
censures, in hopes that his timidity might not be suspected, was a habit 
of miad which lay at the root of Sir James Grabam’s ill success.” There 
is stuff enough for a philosophical essay in these few pregnant words ; 
though it mast unfortunately be added that the national mind is more 
Lent now upon the relative efficacy of guns, than upon the mental calibre 
of living or dead celebrities. Armstrong and Whitworth are, io the 
United Kingdom, the representative men of this latest age ! 

We have neglected to speak of Mr. Hayman’s correspondence with the 
Foreign Office, on the sabjeot of trade with the blockaded ports of the 
C.8. A. It fills no slight space, it must be avowed, in the columns 
wherein it has been reproduced. Perhaps you have read it? If not, it 
matters little. The gentleman wanted Lord John Russell to aid him in 
certain trading operations, which would violate international law and 
falsify the intentions of the government, Merely this, nothing more. 
Lord John declined, for sundry good reasons, that are stated at great length. 
Probably Mr. Hayman did not expect any other answer; but there are 
individuals always proud of carrying on a correspondence with men 
high in office—especially if they stand a chance of the honours of print. 


It is not often, as our readers are aware, that we attach importance to 
words. Yet it must be owned that a phrase, inopportunely and gratui- 
tously attered by the King of Prussia at his Coronation, merits in eome 
respecis the attention it has received. The democratic origin of the ac- 
tual Crown of France is undoubtedly in some respects an illusion ; but 
that the head of the so-called constitutional Monarchy of Prussia should 
go out of his way to proclaim that “the Crown comes only from God” 
seems to be a revival of the doctrine of “divine right” singularly im- 
pradent in these days. Was the royal head slightly turned by the fames 
of incense that must have floated round the stately ceremonial? Did his 
Majesty, fresh from a Court where absolutism is periodically lackered 
over with clap-trap about popular rights, desire to draw a marked line 
of distinction between himself and his host of Compiézne? It were diffi- 
cult to say ; but we may safely assert that the whole matter concerns the 
Prussian people more than ourselves, and protest in advance against the 
growing habit of determining for others what may or what may not suit 
them. The 7imes and Punch for instance impertinently ridicule the de- 
sire of Prassia to have gun boats of her own, though she has important 
seaports in the Baltic. With equal reason Germans might laugb 
at our Hussars and Dragoons, seeing that ours is essentially a mari- 
time nation. Whether the expression cited will awaken antagonism: 
in Berlin and Leipsio, time must show. At the moment, rosy hues from 
Keenigsburg have radiated through the land, and loyal welcomes have 





met every where the anointed King and Queen.—The Special Ambassa- 
dors at the Coronation who attracted the largest share of public notice 
by the splendour and costliness of equipage aad entertainment were the 
Duke of Magenta and the Earl of Clarendon. England and France seemed 
to be as rivals seeking closer alliance with the same State, and outbid- 
ding each other in consequence. It may be doubted whether, in these 
days, diplomacy effects much through such means. 

In commenting editorially, on the 28th of September, upon the im- 
mense importations of grain into France, we took occasion to warn 
interested readers that official announcements of deficient home crops 
were suspected to be part of a systematic annual plot for ensuring 
large supplies, The paragraph was probably passed over, or set down as 
significative of one among many prejudices. It receives however a pe- 
culiar confirmation from a passage in the Paris correspondence of the 
London Times, dated the 21st ult., which rans thus: “It is now ascer- 
tained that the panic caused by the deficiency in the late wheat crop isat 
least premature if not greatly exaggerated, and that the present high 
price is in some measure caused by the manceavres of interested parties. 
Taking the most unfavourable view of the question, there can be no 
want of wheat felt until May next.” The trick was evidently successful, 
and its success will be deemed by his admirers a new instance of the 








consummate statesmanship of its author. What the Freneh farmer, who 





has held on for high prices, may think—or the importer at prices en- 
hanced by the famine cry—is quite another thing. 

If we thought it incumbent upon us to scour all Europe in search of 
news, we might find abundant bits of it here and there. The disturbed 
state of many districts, the great questions being acted, argued, or fought 
out, and above all the unceasing enterprise of journalists, combine to fill 
the papers, and to make every man better informed o2 his neighbour's 
affairs than he is on his own. At the instant, the state of Poland seems 
to be the most critical and perplexing ; and the vast echemes for exter- 
nal aggrandisement, attributed (often erroneously) to Russia, must be 
postponed at least until internal agitation ceases. We read with wonder 
and admiration a bold protest by the Bishop of Warsaw, addressed to the 
Governor, against military desecration of the Churches. The Bishop 
orders tbat they shall all be closed. 


The Civil War. 

The public, it appears, were right in settling upon Beanfort, S. C., as 
one of the destinations of the fleet that lately sailed. Yesterday after. 
noon it was announced, thongh confuseily, that an attack had been made 
upon Port Royal Island on which the above-named town is situated. The 
report speaks of bombariment, of a landing, of a warm re- 
ception, of proximate Southera submission, and of some other 
contradictory particulars. Two or three versions concur how- 
ever in recording the wreck of two transports, and the capture of the 
crews amounting to73 men. One vessel had horses on board. Accurate 
accounts, we need scarcely say, are awaited with intense anxiety.—More 
fighting, and with heavy losses on either eide, is telegraphed from Mie- 
souri; but our readers will not thank us, if we cumber our space with 
ramours. As usual, the telegrams speak of great Union victories, 
thougl followed by a retrograde movement. 

The President bas conferred upon General McClellan the supreme 
command of the Army, vacated by the resignation of General Scott, to 
which we allude under a separate heading. The appointment was pre- 
arranged, General McClellan having in fact fulfilled the active duties of 
the post for some months past.—General Fremont has been at last for- 
mally deposed, and replaced by General Hunter, at Springfield, Missouri. 
The change is eaid to have caused profound regret and some indignation 
among the officers and men who had been organised under the former ; 
but he wisely made a virtue of necessity, gave up his appointment with 
a gocd grace, and set off for St. Louis with his magnificent body-guard 
whereof great things are said. 

Along the line of the Potomac nothing serious has occurred ; bat the 
Southerners have established so many batteries on their own side of the 
river, that the arrivals and departures by water from Washington are nar- 
rated in curiously ill-chosen phrase. Vessels are said in print to have 
“ran the blockade.’’—Meanwhile the blockadiog ships off the Confederate 
ports cannot hermetically seal them. The steamer Theodora is back at 
Savannah from Cuba. With what trath we know not, rumour also has it 
that Captain Semmes, of the noted C. S. steamer Suméer, has arrived at 
Liverpool in England, vid New York! 

It is still impossible to keep pace with the inventions and canards of 
the Herald and other papers. The “ leading journal” of New York sta- 
ted, the other day, that Major-General Havelock, brother ‘oc. &o., had 
offered his sword to the U. S.: there is no General of that name in our 
Army ; also that Capt. S. J. Short, of the British Navy, had tendered his 
to the C.S.: there is no such person known at the Admiralty —We 
heartily wish we could report purification of the electoral mind, such 
as the war was to bring us. We were to have civil, no less than mili- 
tary patriots. Do their names occur among the elected on Tuesday last 
to various prominent offices in this State? We don’t trouble ourselves 
much about such things, but it seems to us that the majority of them are 
quite familiar as old political backs. The “Union” certainly was a 
rallying cry ; but it was adopted by all parties. War is a strong purga- 
tive in some sense; bat it does not carry off the accumulated 
apathy of a,generation or two, nor does it render corrupt office-seekers 
one iota less rapacious. Perhaps however in some quarters there 
may be amendment. For instance, the Bar has become very tolerant, 
in admitting to its privileges Mr. Edwin James, who was formally 
stripped of his gown as Queen’s Counsel by our old-fashioned Ions of 
Court. The journalists, too, are imitating the mildness of their brethren 
at the South ; we begin to read invocations for levelled cities in that re- 
gion, revenge, desolation, and the like. Let as make up our minds that 
though we may be forced to follow the God of War, he is an exceedingly 
questionable schvol-master. 


Items from British North America. 

Lord Monck was daly sworn in as Administrator of the government of 
Canada on the 25th ult., at Quebec, in presence of the leading Provincial 
euthorities, and with all the accustomed ceremonials. A concourse of 
people larger than usual greeted his Excellency on his passage to and 
from the Government House. We presume we shall soon have to record 
Lord Monck’s formal inauguration as Governor-General, hitherto post- 
poned for want of his patent.—The Hon. Arthur Hamilton Gordon, 
Lieatenant-Governor of New Branewick, bas also been inducted to his 
important office—To both of these the Queen’s representatives in her 
fair Provinces, 

the special watchmen of our English weal, 
we beg leave to tender the sincerest wishes for a prosperous term of 
office. The commanities, among whom they are called apon to officiate, 
are generous interpreters of motives and actions, and will make due al- 
lowance, we are sure, for the difficulties inherent in a system of divided 
responsibilities. 

We record with sincerest regret the receipt of painful intelligence from 
Newfoundland. Early in the week there was rioting again at Harbour 
Grace. A man-of-war and troops have, of course, been despatched to the 
spot to put down the disturbers of the public peace. Who will grapple 
with the causes of the disturbance? 

It appears that the Hon. Mr. Vankoughnet, Commissioner of the Crown 
Lands in Canada, has gone to England in place of Mr. Galt, toconfer with 
the home government on the subject of the Inter-colonial Railway. The 
subject itself engrosses more and more of public attention. Lord Monck, 
in reply to an Address of welcome from the Quebec Board of Trade, has 
already intimated his desire to farther the project. 


Retirement of General Scott. 

On Saturday last it was known officially and unofficially that his io- 
creasing pbysical infirmities had compelled Lieutenant-General Winfield 
Scott to resign (he command in-chief of the army of the United States, 
the duties of which he has fulfilled with such incalculable advantage to 
his country and such eminent honour to himeelf. His long career indeed 
has been one of which his nation may well be proud. As a soldier he 
ranks among the very ablest and most successful of modera times, while 
the personal qualities which co-existed in him with military genius so 
attempered professional tendencies, that not alone what he did, bat his 
manner of doing it also, may be held up a; a striking example. The 
civilian who would pay tribute to the soldier mast seek a sympathetic 
bond in his humanity ; and the world knows that never was great cap- 
tain more regardful than General Scott of the lives and comforta of his 
own men, or more kindly in the treatment of his enemies. 

To be forced to lay down his authority at such a moment as this must 
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in some respects be bitter to the retiring officer. But he may be con- 
soled. There is no appeal from the order that incapacitates through 
disease and enfeeblement, and the old General, having shown bis wil! and 
his patriotism to the last, should not murmar that he can ne more set a 
squadron in the field hand-to-band against their countrymen. 

All that could be done by the President, the Cabinet, and individuals 
of place and worth, to honour General Scott on the occasion, was done, 
and done with taste aad feeling. He eails to-day for France, seeking 
amended health in rest, and retirement from existing scenes. He will 
carry with him the reepects and cordial good-wishes of many foreigners 
—for to know him was to esteem him. 

A British Frigate in New York Harbour. 

The need of watching the blockade of the Southern ports bas rendered 
it expedient that some of her Majeety’s ships should from time to time 
take iu supplics of coal and refit, without running so far to the Nortb- 
ward ae the naval station of Halifax. They come and go therefore to and 
from this port ; and we have had here the Steady, 5, the Gladiator, 6, the 
Racer, 11, and the Rinaldo, 17. The first-named is a gun-bcat, the others 
are sloops of-war ; but at this moment there is lying off the Quarantine 
station at Staten Island a fine sample of the larger class. We allude to 
the screw-frigate Jmmortalité, Captain George Hancock, mounting 51 
gans,"anj set down as registering 3,059 tons, with 600 horse-power 
engines. 

It may seem strange that a British ship should bear a French name. 
The Jmmortalité is called after an old French prize, for it has been the 
custom in our Navy thus to preserve a souvenir of past triumphs. The 
custom has however nothiag to recommend it, in these days of interna- 
tional intercuurse. 





Southern Climate for Northern Invalids. 

It is plain that Charleston and Savannah and St. Augustine will not, 
through the coming winter, be the resurt of the delicate and the consump- 
tive, who have been used to migrate regalarly, like the swallow. Yet the 
needs of the poor pbysical frame—temperate airs and a sun that warms 
—remain the same ; and it is well that a substitute for the interdicted 
asylums may readily be reached, in Bermuda or the Bahama Islands. 
At Nassau, New Providence, we leara that the “ Royal Victoria,” anew, 
commodious, and comfortable hote!, has just been opened, capable of ac- 
commodating one hundred and fifty guests, Irrespective of a nataral 
desire to see our Coloaial friends benefitted in a pecuniary sense by an 
influx of winter visitors, we think it desirable on wider grounds that 
more intercourse should take place with localities that have so much to 
recommend them. 





Ruste. 


The musical se on will be inagurated to-night by the performance of the 
first Philharmonic Concert.—The only change in Operatic arrangements is 
the formation of an excellent Company by Mr. Grau, intended for a Provincial 
campaign. Among the artists engaged by him are Miss Kellogg and the ci- 
devant Miss Hinkley, now Signora Sasini, Susini himself, Brignoli, Mancusi, and 
Muzio. Carl Anschutz is also to be of the party, to which we wish a prosper- 
ous course and a speedy return to this metropolis. 

In the meantime, while with us Masic silet inter arm1, London at the dullest 
time of the year has been moved to its (musical) centre, by the reappearance 
of Jenny Goldschmidt and the production of a new Opera by Mr. Howard 
Glover—The “Swedish nightingale” took part in the Oratorio of Elijah, at 
Exeter Hall, in aid of funds for raising a Free Church in Eastern London. The 
usual prices were doubled ; but the crowd was immense, and £1000 was netted. 
The journals say that she never sang with more intense effect, and vie with 
each other in landation.—Of Mr. G!over’s novelty, it is thus written : 

Covent Garden Theatre, in its capacity of “ the Royal English Opera House,” 
opened on Tharsday, with Mr. Howard Glover's new opera “ Ruy Blas,” the 
opening having been pecipens’ for some days in order to complete 

on of this work. fro: 


the prepara- 
tions for the prodacti As far as can ma the some- 


times deceitful appearances of a first night, Mr. Glover's debut as a composer 
for the stage has a successful one. The house was “a bumper,” and the 
audience contained a large sprinkling of our masical notabilities. The applause 


during the piece was frequent and loud, and the fall of the curtain was attended 
with a ovation in all the forms; the composer, as well as the principal 
lormers, having been called upon the stage to receive the accustomed mani 
estations of ic favour. Of the opera itself little requires to be said; for 
it is iden with Victor Hugo's celebrated play, which has been made fami- 
liar to the London public by Fechter’s very a bg ae of the prin- 
pal character at the Princess's. Mr. Glover (who written the libretto as 
well — the music) has followed the — scene for scene, making such altera- 
tions only as were necessary for musical purposes ; every situation and incident 
of this powerful drama being preserved. Mr. Glover’s music certainly has much 
merit. The airs, generally speaking, are melodi and calculated to be popu- 
lar ; and the concerted music is often vigorous and dramatic, showing a con- 
siderable command of the resources of construction and harmony. me of 
these concerted pieces seemed prolix and heavy, but this may have—in part at 
least—proceeded from the imperfect ex cution of a first night. Too much 
= cannot be given to Harrison, who seemed to have taken a leaf out of 
echter’s book, for he exhibited, especially in the closing scene, a degree of 
tragic power of which we did not suppose him capable. Miss Louisa Pyne, as 
the i ing, and sang with a brilliancy which no other English 
vocalist can approach. Santley, as Don Sallust, sang admirably, and acted 
= — aes _ a oe has — bee A. wont. Aw reste, the 
Pp exce! got up; the scenery, dancing, and everything pertaining to 
the spectacle, bein b iful and pie did We shall secur to “ Ray Bias” 
when it has stood the test of a few nights more. 
i 


Hrama. 


While melodramatic spectacies and spectacular melodramas are titillating the 
senses of our New York public, and daulling their intellectual sympathies, the 
great Babylon across the water is watching with eagerness a foreigner’s further 
interpretation of our national dramatist. Ia other words, Mr. Fechter ap- 
peared as Othello, on the 23rd ult., at the Princess's Theatre, and the town is all 
astir in consequence. Every journal has devoted immense space to its impres- 
sions, and several are so well written that we have been puzzled in making a 
selection. Upon the whole however the following, from the Times of the 26th, 
will perhaps be most acceptable to our readers. 

When a performance is so completely novel in its character as Mr. Fechter’s 
—— of Othello, it is well wor te more than merely general remark. 

he points to which public observation is usually directed, in order tu test the 
proficiency of an aspirant, are not to be found in an interpretation which is 
avowedly it it of ap dye tradition. People who go to see Mr. 
Fechter with the old Othello still in their memory as a standard of excellence 
cannot possibly oo his merits, which consist in a carefal elaboration of 
a theory which he himself ona study of the book. He brings for- 

, a8 he says, in his preface to his edition of the play, “ the fruit of nearly 


20 years’ unceasing labour of love for the scenic representations of the G 
Master,” and the result of so much toil by so distinguished and i dag 
artist has surely a claim to the special attention of all those who, admitting 
with Mr. Fechter that “‘ Shakspeare’s plays were certainly written to be acted 
not recited,” must be naturally anxious to see the creations of : 
Master” in a new light. The broad question whether the Othello of Mr. 
be for awhile thrust tat mabe t tachapeaall while Seonle Ay. FAS 
a ito Cc! wv carefully watch what Mr. 

Fechter actually does and what he leaves undone. a 

In the first act he does not bring into the usual relief the well-known address 
to the Senate ; nor would a 











deemed Le pee tl exceptional attention. 
thing more, and perhaps the principle that ‘‘ Shakspeare’s plays are to be acted, 
bot recited,” is intended to imply a total abandonment of all 
tion. A tender and even reverential affection for Desd , especially 
rominent during the whole of the trial scene, and the Moor rebats with utter 
isbelief Brabantio's prediction :—“ She bas deceived her father and may thee.” 
He afterwards attaches importance to the reasoning implied in this pre- 
ro and here we find the Seponaen Mr. bs warm ~+ by Othello is 
not of a naturally suspicious . An actor w an opposite 
view, and attached the same inportance as Mr. Fechter to Brabantio’s argument, 





seems to be the love of the fond bus- 
band, heightened by the idolatrous sentiment of medieval chivalry.—It is in the 


third act that every representative of Othello, whether he follows tradition or | i 


- | actor played with a manifest augmentation of pen force, a corresponding 


- | ceived the news of his death, which occurred in Florence.————Secre- 


not, will find the chief scope for the display of his powers. Indeed, all the es- 
sential feelings of the character have been develo; when this act terminates, 
for during the remainder of the play Othello merely shows the continued opera- 
tion of passions that have been already portrayed. To the third act, therefore, 
will the observers of Mr. Fechter’s performance chiefly direct their attention. 

Here the view of Mr. Fechter, that Othello is naturally of a frank, unsuspect- 
ing character, receives its full expressior, and this view, it may be ubserved, 
has the final speech of the play in its favour. Othello, a few seconds before his 
death, describes himself as 


One not easily jealous ; but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme. 
And the two parts of this compound proposition are worked out by Mr. Fechter 
in a most remarkable and original manner. That he is not easily jealous is 
shown by his tardiness in apprehending the insinuations of Iago. He is occu- 
pied at a table, writing despatches, when first the enemy endeavours to fill him 
with evil Seo. © the preliminary hints he listens with the impatience of 
@ man who, while engaged in important business, finds himself interrupted by 
a series of trifling observations. The pertinacity of Iago at last compels him to 
rise from his papers and allow the intrader to have his talk out, though he does 
not for a moment suspect what his friend is driving at. He understands, in- 
deed, that the honesty of Cassio is doubtful in the estimation of lago, but the 
warning, for all he opines to the contrary, may refer to the safety of his purse 
or his pockethandkerchief—of anything rather than his wife. Even the well- 
known speech 
Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy, &c., 

seems to him to be the mere description of a possible case of wretchedaoess with 
which he has no personal concern ; and when he exclaims ; 

I'll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 

And, on the proof, there is no more but this,— 

Away at once with love or jealousy. 

He speaks emphatically. indeed, but merely with the intention of stating how 
he would act under certain circumstances, if by any unforeseen chance they 
should arrive. He is made, perhaps, a little uneasy by lago’s remarks on the 
general laxity of Venetian ladies, but the real blow is not given till the tempter 
says— 

. She did deceive ber father, marrying you ; 

Aud when she seem’'d to shake and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them most. 


Here, as Mr. Fechter says in his stage directions, “ Othello stops at once, as 
struck by a thunderbolt ; his face changes by degrees, his eyes open as if a veil 
had been taken away,” and in a tone of deep conviction he excl “ And so 




























organ of the self constituted “ Foreign Affairs Committees,” hes for its 
motto the following quotation from Seneca : “ Our fathers took care that 
what their rulers did was lawful—we take for law that which our rulers 
do.’’—-~——Where were Prinoe Napoleon and the Princess Clothilde 
during the festivities at Compiegne? They did but make a morning call. 
But the story is that the Empress, in a fit of fanaticism, so iosulted the 
prince on toe subject of Rome, that he suddenly took bis hat and bis wife 
and went away.. I damage bas been done in Egypt by the 
extraordinary rise of the Nile, Lord Pal ton bas entered upon 
his 78th year. He was born on the 20th of October, 1784.— The 
provincial of the Order of the Jesuits has addressed to Father Passaglia 
a letter to the following effect: “In the order of Jesus you are like a 
finely-chiselled block in the front of an edifice ; by withdrawing from it 
a leave a disfiguring blank which can, however, be soon filled up. 
at by doing eo you will be disunited from the building, and 
weak in isolation become like a stone cast to the earth, 
where it becomes broken and trodden under foot.”— There 
is as yet a sutject which bas been strangely neglected by histori- 
ans, namely, acomplete account of the “Scottish Guard in France ;” 
next to it, in interest, would be a narrative of the “ Freach in Scotland,” 
They have been selected by one writer, M. Michel, who is engaged on a 
work to be entitled, “ The Scots in France and the French ia Scotland.” 
iscountess Strangford was married on the 18th ult. to the Hon. 

Charles Hanbury, M. P., brother of Lord Bateman. —Prince Napo- 
leon is about to leave Paris for Switzerland, to visit his estate in that 
country.—_———The Prince of Wales arrived at Cambridge, from Clam- 
ber, on the 19th ult. —Sir Joho Rennie, C.E., has just left Lisbon 
for the Azores, to undertake an engineering work on account of the 
Portuguese Government. —An inmate of the Royal Hospital, Chel- 
sea, named Bode, formerly of the 60th Rifles, a native of Nassau, it is ru- 
moured, has been pronounced rightful heir-at-law to property to the 
amount of £35,000. —Mr. J. Hinde Palmer, Q C., of London, who 
has twice esfal) tested the city, is the Liberal candidate 
for Lincoln. Mr. J. Bramley-Moore, merchant of Liverpool, and 
chairman of the Liverpool Docks, who some years ago represented Mal- 
don, contesis the election in the Conservative interest. The vacancy is 
caueed by the death of Major Sibthorp.—————The London, Dover, and 
































she did.” This brief admission, according to Mr. Fechter’s theory, constitutes 
the boundary between Othello nappy and Othello with his“ occupation gone ;” 
and the novelty of the theory will at once be apparent to all who are familiar 
with the ordinary way of eg Othello, and are consequently aware that, 
according to the received views, Othello has been openly seething with jealousy 
for a good quarter of an hour before this argument is used. 

Having thes proved that Othello is not easily jealous, Mr. Fechter proceeds 
with equal care to demonstrate that when moved he is ‘‘ perplex’d in the ex- 
treme.” And we should conjecture that he has attached muc' Ie to 
the precise signification of this word “ preplex’d.” His Othello is not only 
forced to glide by degrees into an abyss of despair, but he is sorely puzzled by 
the overthrow of all his previous notions ; and, though his misery intense, 
we may observe that he arrives at it by a painful process of reasoning. Mr. 
Fechter is thoroughly logical himself, and so is his Othello, and when, in ac- 
counting for his wifes me pe infidelity, he says, “ Haply, for I am black,” 
the remark is not sug, by a passing thought, but by a casual glance at the 
reflection of his own face in a looking-glass. We cannot follow him through all 
the nice gradations of grief and _ that now begin to be developed, but we 
may counsel the spectator to consider the mental operations on which the va- 
rious details are founded. By the same principle to which the importance of 
the address to the Senate is sacrificed, the famous speech, “ Farewell, the tran- 
quil mind,” &c., also loses its distinctive prominence. 

One beautifal passage in the fourth act should not pass unnoticed. This is 
Othello’s return to his old affection for Desdemona, in the midst of that tempest 
of rage which follows the temporary retirement of Emilia. Desdemona lies at 
the feet of Othello, who places his hand on her head, and in a tone of unquali 
fied tenderness utters the speech, ‘‘ Had it pleased Heaven,” &. He is re 
ing from his wrath, and seems willing to lose himself in the contemplation of 
an untroubled past. And here we may make the general observation that in 
delineating the dignity, the affectionate nature, the intellectual faculties, the 
ey misery of Othello—that is to say, in the quieter portions of the 
part—Mr. Fechter excels. In the more storm es, when mental agony 
cannot receive its full expression without a display of physical force, he is leas 
successful, the encumbrance of -@ foreign language, perhaps, preventing him 
giving full weight to the realization of his own conceptions. 

To the very novel manner in which the play is terminated objection may fairly 
be raised. As we have already recorded, Othello seizes Iago, and forces him, 
while bound, to kneel before the lifeless Desdemona. This action follows the 
words describing the affront offered by the “ turban’d Turk” to the Venetian, 
and the spectators expect that the drawn poniard will enter the bosom of the 
kneeling villain, so that the suicide is more than usually rising. This is 
very ingenious and very effective, but it stands a) from Mr. Fechter’s princi- 
ple of taking the text of Shakspeare, uncorrupted by tradition, as the basis of his 
representation. There is certainly nothing in Shakspeare to contradict this new 
view, but we can scarcely suppose that so te a poet intended Othello to 
be impelled by a motive of which he does not give the slightest indication. 

That the play will prove highly attractive there is no doubt. Not only is Mr. 
Fechter's performance of Othello most remarkable, but the business of the whole 
play is remodelled after his conception. Moreover, Othello is, for the first time, 
presented with all the visible charms of a grand “ revival.” Cassio and Iago in 
clanking armour are in themselves striking novelties. 

Last night the house was completely crammed in every part, and, while the 





increase of vigour was observable on the part of the audience. 

Since the above selection was made, we have learned with deep regret, the 
death of our lately-installed critic, Inigo, Mr. Henry Neill. A young man, full 
of literary promise, he has been cut off prematurely, leaving behind him, we are 
told, a gap in a friendly circle not easily to be filled up. We had ourselves a 
very slight personal acquaintance with him, but were strongly prepossessed in 
his favour by the simplicity and gentleness of his manner, and by the apparent 
earnestness and truthfulness that he threw into his vocation. 

——_ 


Fatts aud Hauncices, 


French shop-keepers are selling off large quantities of their old stock, 
at reduced prices, ticketing them as importations from England under 
the amended tariff————The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort intend to 
pats the early portion of the wiater at Gibraltar. The Dake’s health is 
delicate —-——_Meyerbeer, Auber, Verdi, and Sterndale Bennett, are to 
supply inauguratory music for the opening of the Great Exhibition io 
May next.————Lord Dunfermline has pub!ished a life of the gallant 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the military hero of the famous “ Landing io 
Egypt,” that took place exactly sixty years since. The memoir is mach 
commended ; and we must own to a special ioterest in it, inasmuch as 
our Editor’s father was flag-captain to Admiral Lord Keith on that ooca- 
sioo, and helped Sir Ralph up the ship’s side when he came on board the 
Foudroyant, at Alexandria, mortally wounded. —The Jkrald re- 
cently contained an advertisement, ranning thas: “ Wanted—A sitaa- 
tion as son-in law, in some respectable family. No objections to going a 
short distance into the ana? ————_Seaah Persigny has given a 
first warning to the Revue des Deux Mondes, on account of a p in the 
well koown “Chronicle of the Fortnight,’ published with the signature 
of M. E. Forcade. The high character of the Review, and the dis- 
tinguished ability and intelligence of the writer, make this the most 
serious of the measures which M. de Persigny has hitherto taken against 
the pr —So many fatal cases have occurred from persons taking 
poisonoas liquids by mistake, that it is suggested that ell vessels, whether 
bottle or box, ia which any poisonous substance is kept for sale, should 
be of prismatic or three-cornered shape. This would be easily recog- 
nised, even in the dark, by the touch_————The death of the Earl of 
Egiioton caused much grief in Ireland. Father Daly, of Galway, pro 

that every citizen should wear mourning for seven days.——-—— 

t bas been decided by the Court of Appeals that an individual tax- 
payer cannot interpose, by legal proceedings, to restrain corrupt munici- 
pal officers from official swindling. This is a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement to honest men. Madame Goldschmidt Lind has made 
her reappearance in an oratorio at Exeter Hall, with immense success.—— 
A telegram in a London paper from the Continent, in allusion to a fall 
in the grain-market says: “ These arrivals allow us to hope that the 
alimentary crisis is about to enter a subsiding ” Punch \aughs, 
very paturally.—_—_——The Marquls del Grillo, the husband of Ristori, 
is dead. The great artist was performing in Wiesbaden when she re- 











tary Cameron has authorised the establishment of a depét for prisoners 
of war at Johnson’s Island, in Sandusky Bay, Lake Erie. Seventeen 
buildings, capable of accommodating one thousand prisoners, will be 
erected. They are to be ficished by the 10th of December, at a total cost 
not to exceed $25,000.————The Preston (Eagland) Guardian haa the 
following : “ Close upon one thousand bales of cotton are being forwarded 
from Fleet d, for ship t from Liverpool to America. It was im- 
from one of the southern states early in the present year for a 

reston manufacturer, who bas recently sold it again for purpose 
stated. Rumour says that a clear gain of £6 per bale has been netted 
by the transaction.”——__—_—_-A wag = railway traveliers sbould in- 
variably avoid the 12.50 train, becaase it is ten to one if can catch 











t.————The Free Press, a paper publieched monthly in on,<as the 















































































Chatham Railway Company, with a view to the greater security of the 
lives of the passengers on the route from Dover to Calais, have just de- 
cided on fitting Clifford’s system of safely and instantly lowering the 
boats, in case of accident at sea, in all their vessels.—-——Colonel 
Rankin’s case was passed over at the late Toronto Assizes. 
It is caleulated that Europe consumes £6,000,000 of gold and silver an- 
nually for plate, jewelry, and ornaments. —-——-An offer has been made 
by a poetic Frenchman to arrange the whole of the catalogue of the 
Iaternational Exhibition of 1862 in rhyme. The offer bas been declined 
with thanks, but the poet conceives himself an injured man, and, in a 
subsequent communication, has endeavoured to induce the commission- 
ers to reconsider their decision.——-——The Surrey Cricket Club gave a 
farewell dinner to the Australian Eleven on the 17th ult. They left 
Liverpool on the 19th. One celebrated cricket outfitter has presented 
them with bats, and another with leg-guards.——-——Liezt has been ap- 
pointed one of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar’s chamberlaine, —-—— 
Tom Paine was the inventor of “a malleable iron arch for a bridge,”’ and 
his portrait has, therefore, been permitted to be placed in the museum of 
patents at the South Kensington Museum.——-——M. Victor Hugo is 
said to have sold his M.S. of * Les Miserables,” for 400,000 francs. 

A catastrophe seems to be impending over the old ruins of Heidelber, 
Castle, in consequence of the railway tuanel which is being carri 
through the hill upon which is stands.——-——The critics (says the Lon- 
don News) are ecolding Mr. Charles Reade for the typographical eccentri- 








pos- | cities in that wild, clever, romance of his, “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 


because, forsooth, when his characters shout he makes them SHOUT, thus ; 
end when they whisper, makes them whisper,s0. The affectation is amus- 
ing enough, and not quite original. Robert Southey originated it in his 
droll and whimsical story of the “Three Bears,” when Ursa Major, and 
Ursa Minor, and Ursa Mioimus, had each their distinctive typol 
expression.——-———Mr. John Hullah is preparing for publication “ The 
History of Modern Masic.”’ —The alarm among the European re- 
sidents in Japan bas not subsided, but no fresh outrage hes beea com- 
mitted ; and the Japanese Government have posted guards over the 
British Consulate at Kanagana. The wounds inflicted on Mr. Oliphant 
are not dangerous. He will, however, return home. —Alexandre 
Damas, the younger, lies dangerously and almost bopelessly ill in Paris, 
His malady is eaid to be both bodily and mental_———There are said 
to be 30,000 persons employed about the court of St. Petersbaurg.——— 
Lord Napier, the English envoy at the Russian court, arrived at Vienna 
on the 21st ult. on hie way to Pestb.—_—-———-Madrid journals announce 
that General Miramon, ex-President of the Republic of Mexico, bas left 
that capital for Cadiz, to embark for bis own Oe Débats 
contains an amusing notice, by M. Jules Janin, of the prodaction at the 
Ambigu Comique of the “ Colleen Bawn.” The great French critic son- 
siders that the whole secret of the success of the play is the celebrated 
“header” scene, and he offers some characteristic comments upon a 
ular taste which isso easily satiefled——-——A comedy by Lady 
afferin will, it is said, be shortly produced at the St. James’s Theatre, 
London,—————We ( Western Times) regret to state that Captain Jolliffe, 
one of the members for Wells, is now lying dangerously ill, and with 
little hope of his recovery. It is thought that the wound which the 
gallant captain received in the Crimean war undermined his health, un- 








der the effects of which he still laboure.: A letter in the Jndé 

states that the catalogue of the library of the Britigh Museum bas been 
enriched with a new name, that of tte Count de Paris, as author of 
a work entitled, “Damas et Le Liban.” Of the book, only 200 
copies have been struck off for private friends——_——-A Trappist named 
Delalot-Sevin, of the Abbaye de la Grice-Dieu, has made a discovery 
which may produce a revolution ia the system of lighting and heating 
public aod private buildings. He has invented a new pile, much stronger 
aod at the same time much cheaper, than the pile of Bunsen. By means 
of bis photo-electric apparatus he produces an electric light us cheap as 
gas, aod with bis thermo-electric pile he supplies caloric on economic 
terms hitherto unknown. Several of these apparatus have been con- 
structed, and one is at full work in the Abbaye of La Grace-Dieu. 
Her Mojesty, before leaving Ireland, directed, through the Comptroller 
ot her Housebold, that the railway company ebould sead iu their bill, 
aod it was paid at the same rate that the Eogiish companies receive 
when her Majesty travels—that is, 7a. pcr mile for the special train, &c., 
and first class fares for her attendants; usual fares for carriages and 
horses. The whole bill was £4,000.————Lord Brougham has been 
suffering from serious illness ; but at the last date had almost eatirely 
recovered. —Advices from Berlin state that Meyerbeer was taken 
so ill as to be unable to proceed to Keaigsberg for the coronation. 
Mr. Thornton Hunt is engaged io editing “ The Correspondence 
of Leigh Hunt,” his father.————The life boats of the National Life- 
Boat Institution have saved, during the last twenty-one months, 410 
lives from shipwreck on the coast of the United Kingdom.————Mies 
Jane Combs, an actress well-koown in this city, is soon to make her ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket Theatre, Londoa.——-——The Earl of Aber- 
deen is fitting up a portion of Argyil Houee, his London residence, as a 
sort of ragged echool. About sixty boys will be educated, clothed, and 
fed at bis expense. —Mesere. Hachette and Co. of Paris, are pre- 
paring a grand illustrated edition of Don Quixote, and M. Doré 
is now waadering about Spain with his pencil, to ge faithfal de- 
lineations of the various places described.—— r. E. T. Smith 
is about to “be up and doing” again at Drary Lane, at which the- 
atre Mr. G. V. Brooke, with some Australian celebrities, and subse- 
quently Mr. and Mrs, C. Kean, are to appear.—-——The King and 
Queen of Prussia, with the Prince and Princess Royal, will visit London 
next summer on the occasion of the opening of the Great Exhibition. 
——— An emerald has been fouod in the mines of Muco, South Africa, 
weighing over two pounds and a balf, the largest in the world. 
Frau Jachmanon (Jobaonab Wagner) has at length deserted the ecene of 
her former triamphs, and now devotes herself to the kindred art of the 
drama.————The Emperor of Austria arrived at Corfu on the 13th 
alt, The Em continues to improve in health._———There died 02 
the 13th ult., at Maidenhead, Berks, England, John Robinson, aged 80, 
for upwards of 60 years the faithfal servant of the late John Edwards 
Langton. A watchmaker of London who has given 1,000 guineas 
for the last page of the catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1562, has 
been offered a bonus of £1,000 for his bargain.————The literary 
executors of the late Lady Morgan bave arranged comformably with the 
wishes of the deceased lady, that Mies Jewsbury shall prepare ber letters 
and journals for the press. A new Atlantic Steam Saip Company, 
is announced, to run vessels between Bristol and New York. A very 
high rate of speed is set forth as the especial novelty and advantage. 
Archbishop Hughes sailed for Liverpool in the Africa on Wed- 
nesday.——_——“ Festus’ Bailey appears in a newcharacter. He is the 
author of a volume on “ The International Policy of the Great Powers,” 
announced for immediate publication. —A Paris letter states that 
the marriage of the Princess Anaa Murat with the Prince of Orange is 
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much talked of, and that if such an event should take place, the Emperor 
would give the princess a dowry of two millions. 


Ovituarp. 


Tux Ricur Hoy. Sia James Grauam, Bant., M.P,—Sir James Gra- 
bam died at Netherby sbortly before noon yesterday. For the last 18 
mon:be be bad been suffering from attacks of scute paia in the heart on 
the least extra mental or pbysical exertion. His faculties were bright 
and unimpaired to the last. and be died expressing the utmost resigna- 
tion.—The late Sir James Robert George Grabam was the eldest son of 
Sir James the fir-t baronet by Lady Catherine Stewrrt, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the seventh Earl of Galloway, and was in bis 69th year. He mar- 
ried in 1819. Fanny Callender, youngest daughter of Sir James Camp- 
bell, of Ardinglasa, by which lady, who died ia 1857, be leaves issue 
Frederick Uline, and several other sons ; and among his daughters two 
are married, one to the Hon. E. Duncombe, M.P., and the other to Colo. 
nel Baring.—The hon. baronet represented Hull in parliament from 1818 
to 182@. In April, 1824, be succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, and two years afterwards he was returned for Carlisle on Whig 
principles. His abili.ies soon became apparent after he entered the 
House of Commons, and he was deemed a great acquisition to the Whigs. 
In 1830 he was elected representative fur the county, and was one of the 
most strenuous and zealous advocates f r the Reform Bill, as he bad pre- 
viously been for the repeal of the Test Act, and for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. On the formation of Earl Grey’s adminvietration his taleats were so 
much appreciated, especially in mastering details, that without official 
experience he was placed at the head of the Board of Admiralty as first 
Lord, and bad a seat in the cabinet. After the Reform Bill, in 1832, he 
was elected for the eastern division of the county of Cumberland, which 
he represented up to 1837. In May, 1834, dissensions in Earl Grey’s 
cabinet arose on the Irish church question, which led to the retirement 
of Sir James Grabam, together with Lord Stanley (cow Earl of Derby), 
the late Duke of Richmond, and the late Earl of Ripon. 

On Sir Robert Peel coming into power Sir James Graham was sought 
to join the administration, but he and the other members of the “ Derby 
dilly ” declined to join the ministry, and publicly stated at the bustings 


that be had no confidence in Sir Robert’s administration, which he subse- | yy 


quently supported by his votes in parliament. At the general election 
in 1837 he bad the mortification of being rejected by bia former constita- 
ents, and remained out of the House of Commons until the following sea- 
sion, when be was elected for Pembroke. In 1841 be was elected for 
Dorchester. That year, 0a the late Sir Robert Peel being called upon 
to form a ministry, Sir James Graham took office under that illastrious 
statesman as S-cretary of State for the Home Department, an office he 
held until the dissolation of the government in June, 1846. During his 
tenure of office under Sir Robert Peel be was one of the ablest supporters 
of the repeal of ths Corn Laws, and of the new commercial policy which 
that eminent statesmen and his political friendsinaugurated. From 1847 
to 1852 he was representative for the borough of Ripon, when ia the 
latter year he was elected for Carlisle, which city be has since sat for io 
the House of Commons. On the Earl of Aberdeen coming iato power as 
First Lord of the Treasury, in December, 1852, Sir James was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He remained with the Earl’s ministry till 
the vote on Mr. Roebuck’e motion, “ That a select committee be appoia- 
ted to inquire into the condition of our army before Sebastopol, and into 
those departments of the government whose daty it has been to minister 
to the wants of that army.”’ From that period he has not sought official 
employment, ——? he was offered office on the formation of the pre- 
sent ministry. The late baronet was a 1).C.L. of Cambridge, elected in 
1836, and was Lord Rector of Glasgow University in 1840. He is suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy and estates by bis eldest son Frederick, who was 
born in 1820, and married in 1852, Lady Hermione St. Maur, eldest 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Somerset. ‘Tbe present baronet was 
attached to the embassy at Vienna in 1842, and subsequenely entered 
the let Life Guards. The Dake and Duchess of Somerset, Lord and Lady 
Feversham, Hov. Edward Duncombe, the Earl of Galloway, Colonel 
Thomas Baring, the Duke of Mariborough, and other personages of rank, 
are placed ia mourning by his decease.— Daily News, Oct. 26. 

* * Although he had retired from the cares of office, his interest in 
public life was undiminished, and in the last Session of Parliament no 
man was more regular in his attendance at the House of Commone. Night 
after night, even in those dreary periods of the evening when the House 
thins, be was to be found in his place, and listening with the gre test pa- 
tlence to the longest-drawn speeches. In the financial debates of the 
Seseion be took an especial interest, and late at night, when evidently 
longing for repose, be might be seen standing at the door of the House, 
anxious to go, and yet peering over the members’ shoulders eager to 
catch the last words of the debate. His eupport was always of immense 
advantage to a Government. If be opened his mouth to speak, it was said to 
be worth fifty votes, and now this tower of strength has a fallen— 
the chosen lieutenant of Peel and of late the chief of Peelites. If he was 
nota great statesman, he was certainly a powerful Minister. He was too 
timid to take the first place in politics, and perhaps he was too unsettled 
to be a tafe guide. On the other hand, bis administrative ability was of 
a high order, and his eloquense, assisted as it was by bis great statare, 
his noble presence, and bis fine voice, was excedingly effective. These 
combined made him a most formidable opponent in Parliament, and, 
with bis vast knowledge of detail, a most valuable member of any 
Cabinet. His place, however, was strictly that of a lieutenant. He 
was not a commander of men. ws . 9 ° e 
In some respects he was as much a weakness as a strength. He was 
most unpop The incident of opening certain letters in the Post- 
office brought on bis bead a storm of public disapprobation ; and his 
haugbty manner of dealing with the Scotch Kirk, which ended in the 
Dieraption, made bim hated with a moet bitter hatred north of the 

. His strength lay in bis power of work and power of argument. 

The celebrity of the Peelites for administrative ability was largely based 
on the effectiveness of Grabam. After Peel’s death, partly from consti- 
tutional timidity, partly from a desire for repose, he withdrew by de- 
grees from the excitements of political warfare. His part was chiefly to 
turn the balance of party, to give the weight of his authori'y to his 
friends, and now and then to overwhelm his adversary with mild sneera 
or catting compliments, He managed always to make the Tories exces- 
sively angry. No man roused Mr. Disraeli’s or Lord Derby’s resentment 
eo much—a resentment most openly displayed. It wasa proof of his 
power, bat it may be doubted whether it was equally a proof of bis wis- 
dom. Sir James was not a farseeing man. He was a child of the hour. 
Indeed, on one occasion he characteristically defended the thesis that 
everything was changing, and that it was the busines: of a politician to 
be somewhat of a weathercock.— Zines. 

Mr. Saarman Crawrorp.—We regret to announce the death of Wil- 
liam Sbarman Crawford, Esq., which occurred at bis seat, Crawfordsburn, 
near Belfast. The deceased gentleman sat in parliament at various 
times for Rochdale and Dandalk, and was long prominent in Irish affairs, 

ially as an advocate of tenant right. On general questions he voted 
wih the Eoglish radicals. From the many place-banting “ patriote’’ 
with whom during bis long career he became politically associated, he 
was ever distinguished by the unselfishness of his views, and the high iu- 
tegrity of bis character. 


Sm Wruus Kerra Morrary.—Sir W. K. Marray, of Ochtertyre, near 
Crieff, resigned the office of Lieutenant-Colonel of the lst Administra. 
tive Battalion of the Perthshire Rifle Volunteers about two months ago, 
on accouct of bed health. Sir William was 60 years ofage. He was 
twice married—first to Lady Keith, daughter of Sir A} der Keith 
of Ravelston and Donnottar, and secondly to Lady Adelaide, daughter 
of the first Marquis of Hastings, who died ia December last. Sir William, 
who leaves a family of five sons and five daughters, is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Capt. Patrick Keith Murray. The deceased baronet was 
greatly respected, and his demise will be severely felt by the community 
of Upper Stratbearn, and especially by the inbabitants of Crieff and the 
poor of the district. For several years previous to the commencement 
of the Volanteer movement, in which he has taken an active part, Sir 
William devoted much of his time to the science of astronomy. He 
erected at a t expenee a large observatory at Ochtertyre, to which he 
freely invited the inhabitants of ihe district.— Scotsman. 








Ste Wits Cosrrr.—Sir William Cabitt, the eminent engineer, is 
dead, after an illness which for some years had prevented him from fol- 
lowing bis profession. He was boro ia 1785, at Dilbam, in Norfolk. In 
early Tite he assisted bis father, who carried on the business of a miller ; 
bat, quitting this occupation, he was apprenticed to a joiner. Not long 
afterwards be adopted the trade of a millwright, and obtained cmple 
employment in the erec:ion of oem Ta 1867 he promulgated his 
invention of the self-regulating windmill rails. Shortly afterwards he 
became connected with Messrs. Ransome aod Son, the celebrated 
cultaral implement makers of Ipswich. Mesers. Ransome’s business ex- 
tended beyond the mere manufacture of agricultural instruments; and, 
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accordingly, Mr. Cubitt was extensively engaged in the construction of 
gasworks. In connection with prison discipline his name will ever be re- 
membered as the iaventor of the treadmill, which has since been intro- 
duced into nearly all of her Mujesty’s gaole. In 1826 Mr. Cabitt settled 
in London as a civil engineer, and i diately was eogaged in works of 
the most impo:tant character. In 1827 an act was passed for the im- 
provement of the Norwich and Lowestoft navigation, and Mr. Cubitt was 
appointed engineer. The object was to open a navigation for sea-going 
vessels from Yarmouth or Lowestoft to Norwich. Among bis subsequent 
employment, he designed the South-Eastern Railway, inclading the re- 
moval of the South Down Cliff by blasting, which feat was accomplished 
under his superintendence. He was officially appointed, being then 
President of the Society of Civil Engineers, to exercise a euperiatending 
watchfu!ness over the construction of the building for the Great Exbibi- 
tion of 1851, in Hyde Park He received the honour of knighthood for 
thue contributing his ecientific experience in carrying out this national 
andertakiog. The last great works upon which Sir William Cabiit was 
engaged were the two large floating siages in the Mersey at Liverpool, 
and the new iron bridge across the Medway at Rochester. 





In Montreal, P. MacDougall, Esq., late Major of the 25th or “ King's Own, 
Borderers,” aged 86.—In Paris, Mr. P. Paul Daggan, an artist of this city 
much esteemed and deeply regretted. He was formerly Professor of Design at 
the N. Y. Free Academy.—At Bath, Major J. W. Pringle, R-E., an old cam- 
yaigner, severely wounded at Waterloo.— At Leamington, E. Willoughby, Lieut. 

N.—At Bath, Lieut.-Col. D. R. Smith, late of H. M.'s 22d Regt.—At Fulham, 
V. Y. Donaldson, Esq., late of the 57th Regt.—At Poona, Bombay, Capt. R. M. 
B. Maurice, H. M.’s 95th Regt.—At Brooklands, Tavistock, T. Gill, Esq., De- 
ey tor Devon, and formerly M.P. for Plymouth.— At Bath, Major-Gen. 
J. P. Hely, K.H. He saw hard work in the Peninsular war, and was twice 
wounded.—At Tivertor, Devon, E. Pentold, Esq., late 12th Royal Lancers.—At 
Brighton, Major T. Moubray, late of H. M.’s 53d Regt.—At Ambleside, Jas. A. 
Smith, Esq., R.N., greatly distinguished in India by diplomatic services. He 
was in the employ of the East Iadia Company.—At Bath, Col. Sir C. M. Wade, 
Kt., C.B.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Major G. Bartley, late 54th Regt —At Simo- 
nosaki, ry in command of H. M.’s gun-vessel en, J. H. Whitshed, Lieut. 
R.N.—At Dolton, North Devon, aged 85, the Rev. W. Karslake, M.A., for 57 
years rector of the parish, and for upwards of 40 years an active magistrate for 
tne county.—At Morai Gwalior, Central India, Capt. Urquhart, Paymaster H. 
M.’s Inniskillings.— At St. Leonard’s-on Sea, Gervaise J. Waldo Sibthorp, Esq., 

-P., of Canwick Hall, near Lincoln, and of Potterills, Herts.—In india, Capt. 
W. C. Grant, 2nd Dragoon Gaards. He served in the Crimea, and in the Indian 
Matiny.—The Hon. Major Forester, brother of the late Lord Forester, 
aged seventy-six. He married Lady Louisa Vane, eldest daughter of the 
late Dake of Cleveland, by whom he leaves surviving issue Col. C. W. 
Forester, married to the sister of Lord Saltoun.—Mr. H. Lambert, for- 
merly M.P. for Wexford.—The Infanta Donna Maria de la Concepcion 
died at Madrid on the 21st ult. She was the third surviving child of the Queen 
of Spain, and had twenty or thirty names besides the one above mentioned, and 
was not ~ three years old.—At Brighton, Mr. Harrop, a medical practi- 
tioner well-known for his treatment of spinal affections.—Mr. Henry Austin, 
C.E., one of the Inspectors under the B of Health. He married a sister of 
Charles Dickens.—In India, Lieut. Maunders and Corner R. 8S. Smith, Prince of 
Wales’ Dragoon Guards ; and Cornet Hamond, attached to H. M.’s 21st Light 


Dragoons. ——— 
Appoturnents. 


The Duke of Somerset to be Lord Lieutenant of Devonshire.—The Rev. A. T- 
Bonner, M.A., to be one of H.M. Assistant Inspectors of schools.—“ Chef d’Es- 
cadron,”’ C. B. Réboul, late French Commissioner to the headquarters of the 
British forces in China, to be a Companion of the Bath.—London ‘papers state 
that the honour of Knighthood has been offered by Her Majesty to Mr. Fair 
bairn, of Manchester, as a recognition of the lengthened and valuable services 
ne — rendered to science, and that the distinction has been respectfully de- 
clined. _ 

The Queen has jast conferred a signal mark of her favour upon the Dowager 
Duchess of Sutherland, the late Mistress of the Robes. She has directed letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting to the duchess the dignities 
of baroness, viscountess, and countess, and further granting after her decease 
the corresponding title to her second surviving son, Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, and to his male heirs. The principal title of the duchess will be Countess 


of Cromartie. 
Avap. 


THE GREAT GUN MONOPOLY. 

We had almost made up our minds to leave alone for a time the quee- 
tion as to the most approved method of burling destruction at oar fel- 
low creatares ; but the remarkable Il asa literary composition— 
of the subjoined late letter to the Editor of a London journal tempts us 
to reprint it, It is curious also as showing the assaults to which 
all branches of our government are liable. 

Cui lamen ademptom.— Virgil. 

Sir,—For many months, far exceeding that number assigned to a year, 
bave I called the attention of your readers to the curious fact that in our 
War Departments, and in the crania of those who are placed in high 
situations therein, one idea at a time is found to be sufficient to occupy 
the cerebral development ; any attempt at stretching the intellect to 
grapple with a second idea causes a terrible prostration of mental energy, 
the very thought of such a calamity “ whispers the o’erfraught head and 
bids it break,” and the head certainly would comply with the suggestion 
were it not too thick. 

I am led to reflect on this strange fanctional dispensation by reading 
an account of the French artillery now in use and in daily practice, and 
the letters of Captain Blakely and Mr. Longridge, all which may be 
found in the Times of the 19th and 20:h of September and previously. 

The French have within a fraction a thousand brass field-pieces rifled 
and attached to their battalions. In our army how many bave we, and 
what do they cost? Have we three dozen? Is it true that each gun 
costs more than four French guns? We have voluat corps i 
and anxious to be of service iu the field, and they bave not a rifled piece 
of ordnance among them, bat are compelled to go on with the obsolete 
practice of bygone smooth bored guos. In the event of a body of 
men landing on our shores, accompanied by a park of rifled artillery, 
to invade our coua'ry, our volunteer artillery might with eqaal effect 
and less expense meet them with a park of lucifer matches. Ia one 
sense the lucifer armament would have the advantage, every one 
would be aware that detonating brimstone could harm nobody, 
bat while our poor fellows are required to explode gunpowder ia 
useless tubes of iron and brass halfthe world would imagine that they 
were cut to p'eces and defeated by tbe superiority of the enemy, and not 
through the inferiority of their own weapons. A sad tale of this sort 
may soon be found as an example of the way in which the faults of our 
War Departments, whether army or navy, may be glozelover. Take 
up that instractive book written for the eulighteament of the present age 
by the late Admiral Lord Dundonald. Our navy was io a deplorable 
state in his time. We had a one-idea Admiralty, with whom a frigate 
was a frigate, a sloop a sloop; a frigate must fight a frigate, a sloop 
must fight a sloop. How ifa frigate meet a frigate of greater tonnage 
and a heavier armament and a crew double in numbers? By your soul, 
what foolishaess; what know we of this? Allah is great, and Mahomet 











straig 
even to Nelson, went down te the House of Commons as a member for 
Westminster, and pointed out that our navy was in a dis; fal state, 
short of men, and the crews composed of gaol-biids, land-lubbers, and 
boys; the Americans, as they term it, whipped us ship after ship. Coch- 
rane was a bad crator, and told his true tale clumsily ; Burdett, his col- 
league, seconded his motion for inquiry, showing no knowledge of the 
subject. Up jamped Croker, a capital coveror of dirty jobs, a ep!eodid 
patcher of rent garments, an elegant Secretary of the Admiralty. Cro- 
ker’s English heart, alive with indignation, was almost broken t> hear 


sion libelling his brother sailors. Ove practical instance was worth aa 


was an hamble servant, by facts, and cover their accuser with shame ; that 
very day, almost that instant, my Lords had received an account of au 
action fought by a ebip of this tradaced service—might he read the vin- 
dication of that service and the Admiralty who bai a oare of its interests 
in that diepatch ? Croker then read, acting beautifully various emotions, 
an account of the fight between the Shannon and the Chesapeake: the 
House became as a playhouse on boxing-night,'he members shouted, broke 
through the bounds of decensy, threw up their bats for Croker, pitied the 
traduced Admiralty, and viewed tbe trath-telliog Cochrane as a libel- 
lous, unworthy member of a fine profession. Yet, for all that, we had 
lost frigate after frigate and sloop after sloop by the gross faults and vile 
mismanagement of that Board of Admiralty which Croker so cleverly 
vindicated. glozing over the truth, aod making egregious asses of the 
Houre of Commons, 

The same farce is in the répertoire of her Majesty’s Government, and 
can be taken from the shelf, and acted with a fresh cast at any moment, 
for the benefit of either aore army authorities. Acting upon the one 

fixed its one eye upon Sir W. Armstrong, 
the guns that be bursts, the guns that he does not burst, the 











ns he 
makes and the guns he cannot make, aad views the whole with great 


is his prophet ; are you answered? Poor Lord Cochrane, an honest, | 
tforward seaman, inferior to no man in his profession, no, not | 


such a slanderous statement, to hear a member of that glorious profes- | 


ocean of words, and thus he would defend the admirable Board, of which be | 





p! y. It matters not that Blakely and Longridge do make, can 
make, have made, and will make much cheaper aod much heavier 
than Armstrong bas made, or even pretends to make. It signifies nothing 
that Blakely aod Longridge undertake to prove the capability of their 
gun without putting Government to one farthing expense, and that, while 
Armstrong adm 't: the risk of attempting to make a 300 pounder, 
and Longridge insist upoo it that they can prodace a 600-pounder with- 
out risk of failare, “ Why,” says Blakely, “ am not I admitted to a trial : 
is a cheap effective gun not preferable to a dear effective gun?” “I haye 
tried hard for a trial of my guo,’’ says Blakely with great naiveté, “ and 
now I'll try again.” Ab, my friend, you may try, but when some mem. 
ber of Parliameat gets up in bis place and puts as plain a case of waste 
aod mismavagement before the House as did Cochrane once upon a time, 
S r Cornewall Lewis will perform Croker’s part, not so plibly perh: 
bat with a “ ponderous levity,” and point out the ingratitade, the iolty 
of supposing that any man can make a more effective gun than Arm- 
strong, the beloved of Pallmall, Has he not made guns that batter 
Jones’s target periodically with indifferent success ; did he not make se- 
veral guns that went to China, and miseed by a miracle carrying off Lin- 
sin-lin-go-lin’s pigtail at two miles distance, and terrified the Flowery 
monarch into a tremulous peace? No, let us embrace the good Pro. 
vidence sends ur, have we not our one-eyed gaze on Sir 
William, avd is not our one idea at work on bim; shall we fuddle 
our brains by thinking of any other gun-founder, and so confound our- 
selves with superfluous thoughts? No, perish all ideas bat one. Allab fs 
great, and Armstrong is his prophet. I very much doubt Captain 
eng sacce s, not in making as good a gan for avout half of the cost 
of Sir William Armstrong’s, but in persuading the War Office le to 
come out of their camatose state, and to ventare upon a second idea, to 
take the unprecedented step of permitting a fair trial against an ys 
Goveroment pet. Not for an instant have I entertained the notion of de- 
crying Sir William Armstrong. I am prepared to endorse any amount 
of praise which may be bestowed on the successful portion of that gen- 
tleman’s works, bat I do arraign the system which is described in the 
wel!-kaown official phrase, “Oh, Mr. So and So bas the ear of Govern- 
ment,” which mean: to be interpreted, that Mr So and So bus by some 
means got into the good graces of heads of departments, and indaced 
them to come to the determina‘ion to close their ears to every man bat 
himself, and to fix the one eye and the one idea on the produce of his 
brains. Captain Blakely cries, “ pray look this way one moment ;” the 
stern reply is, “we are gaziog on Armetrong.”’ Mr. Longridge ex- 
claims, “ for a moment attend to the obvious deduction to be drawn from 

;’— would you distract us, would you eplit our beads?” is the 
angry interruption; “is not our one idea centred in Armstrong? The 
French have just launched a frigate armed entirely with the canon rayée. 
We have our Warrior sailing about balf-fall of the old smooth-bored 68- 
pounders.” Are these guns equal to Armstroog’s 100-pounder guns? 
“No, bat then he has not made enough of these guns, he has only just 
perenaded them not to burst,—” sach the reply, and the mental reserva- 
tion is, “ and we will take care that nobody else shall make these guns 
but bim.” I am merely inviting the Government to carry out the lead- 
ing principle of the age, open and fair competition, which they affect to 
delight in ; and if a man or men can be found to arm the country at a 
cheaper rate, and in equally as effective a manner as Armstrong, the 
country has a right to expect that sach man or men sba!! share some part 
of that work now the monopoly of an individual. Cavero. 


How far these warniog*, which have been repeated, may have infla- 
enced the authorities we cannot say ; but there is evidently a disposition 
on the part of the Government to reconsider their verdict. The most 
recent experiments at Shoeburyness are pronounced “ unsatisfactory.” 


War Orrice, Ocr. 15.—1st Life Gds: Cor Hessey (Riding-Mtr) to be Lt, 
w-p. 2d: Cor Stephens to be Lt, b-p. Royal Horse Gds : Cor Rushout to be 
Lt, b-p, v Craven, who ret. 2d Drags: Surg A Lockwood to beSurg Maj. 5th 
Lancers: Cor Gwyther to be Lt, b-p. v Waterfall, who ret; C E Harenc, to be 
Cor, w-p. 14th Hussars: Cor the Hon F Amherst to be Lt, b-p, v Whish, who 
ret. 15th: M Farrington, to be Cor, b-p. Ri Artill: Capt and Bt-Maj Clifford 
to be Lt-Col, v Cleaveland, dec ; Sec Capt and Bt-Maj Campbell to be Capt ; Lt 
J Ramsden to be Sec Capt. Scots Fusil Gds : En Campbell perm to ret by sale. 
2d Ft: Capt Atty to be Maj, b-p, v Bt Lt-Col James. who ret ; Lt Mulock to be 
Capt, b-p; Lt O'Grady, 34 W I Regt, to be Lt, v Pinkerton, who ex; En Jack- 
son to be Lt, b-p; H Hodgesto be En, b-p. 7th: W Daly to be Eo, w-p, v H 
Loveridge, superseded. Sth: Maj and Bt Lt-Col Woods, unatt, to be Maj, v 
Bt Lt-Col Brooke, who ret on h-p. 9th: T Farley to be En, b-p, v W 
who ret ; H Bacon to be En, b-p, v Collins, who ret. 10th: Lt Beale to be 
b-p, v Bt Lt-Col Orme, who ret on h-p; En Whitla to be Lt, b-p; Gent C; 
Armstrong to be Ea, = 16th: Ea Woodmass to be Lt, b-p, v Brabazon, who 
ret; R W Thompson and E J B Wither, late Lt Northumberland Mil, to be Ens, 
bp. 18th: F JS Pringle, late Lt Stirling Mil,to be Ea, bp. 19th: Lt Dalton 
to be Capt, b-p, v Carrie, who ret; Ea Handley, to be Lt, b-p; En Macdonnell, 
18th, to be En; G Thorp, late Lt Dablin City Mil, to be En, b-p, v Turner, who 
ret. 22d: En Fraser to be Lt, b-p, v Denny, who ret; M R Healy, late Ea 
Kerry Mil, to be Ea, b-p. 23d: Lt Utterton to be Capt, w-p; En Hay to be Lt, 
w-p- 24th: A J Godfrey to be En, b-p, v Fellows, who ret. 27th: E A Kenny, 
late Fst Lt Tipperary Artil Mil, to be En, b-p. 3ist: Maj Brown-Wi 4 
depot-batt, to be Maj, v Swaffield, who ex. 42d: En Moore to be Lt, without 
purchase, v Elgin, d d ; Cor Colquh from 16th Lancers, to be 
47th: Capt a be Capt; Lt Newman to be Capt b p, ¥ Abbot, who 
ret; Lt Clarke to be Capt b-p, v{Croker, who ret; En North tobe Lt b-p; En Dent 
to be Lt b-p, v Souter, who ret; Ea Birney to be Lt b-p; S Lang, late Lt East 
Kent Mil, W H Larken, and R Barclay, late En Clare Mil, to be Eas b-p. 59th: 
H R Lacy to be En w-p. 67th; Lt Robertson to be Capt w-p, ¥ Atchison, dec 
En Price to be Lt w-p. 73d: Lt Milligan to be Capt w-p, v Godfrey, app Adjt 
of{a dep batt; En Palmer to be Lt w-p; W Gardon to be Ea ~ A 84th: Lieut 
Pearson to be Capt b-p, v Sparke, who ret; Ea Isherwood to be Lt b-p; E E C 
Nevile to be En b-p. 87th: En Dicker to be Lt b-p: J A Dol to be Ea 
bp. Rifle Brigade; En Turnor to be Lt b-p, v Keene, who ret; C F Halse to 
be Ea bp. ist WI Regt: Lt Panter to be Capt b-p, v Fraser, who ret. 3d: A 
O McDermott, late Lt 2d Lanarkshire Mil, ite bp. Royal Newfoundland 
Companies: C A Irwin, late Capt Essex Rifles, to be Ea w-p. Medical Depar. 
—Stafl-Surg Galbraith, MD, to be Surg-Maj. Brevet—Lt-Col Bainbrigge, RE, 


to be Col. 
Navn. 

The further issue of the 100-pounder Armstrong gun bas been sus- 
pended fiom the Ordnance stores at Portsmouth until furtber orders, ex- 
cept where an exchange is required—_—The Medet, 6, Commr. Preston, 
eailed from Spitbeed oo the 23rd ult, for Halifax, NS.——The Orion, 89, 
Capt. De Vere, and the Assurance, 4, Commr. Aynsley, arrived in Ply- 
mouth Soun? on the 24th alt. from the Mediterranean-——The Mohawk, 
4, Commr. Howard, arrived at Spithead on the 221 ult. from Malta; the 
Greyhound, 17, Commr. Sallivao, io Plymouth Soind on the same day 
from G:braltar.—As the next flag promotion will cause Capt. Denman 
so vacate the command of the Victoria and Albert, several names for the 
successors have been mentioned, amoog them is that of Capt. the Hon. 
F, Egerton.——The Chesapeake, 51, Capt. Maguire, bas been paid off at 
Chatham, after having beeu in commission upwards of four years.—— 
Among the recipients for the current year of a silver medal from the 
Royal Humane Society, is Lieut. O. S. Cameron, of the Steady, for saving 
a marine who fell overboard into the harbour at Halifax, N.'S——The St. 
Petersburg jourva!s state that an iron steamer, in the form of an enor- 
mous cigar, 80 feet long by 8 feet wide, has just been constructed at the 
| manufactory of Alexaadroweki, aud is about to be sent from St. Peters- 
burg to Cronstadt. It has been built o2 the plans of a M. Wynans, at the 

expense of some Americans, who intend to offer it to the U. 8S. govern- 
ment, but what advantages its pecaliar form are likely to present are not 
sta'ed.——An iron-cased ecrew frigate, ca led the Carmen, has jast been 
launched by the Spaniarde.—— Private letters from Paris state that the 
| Emperor is «bout to promulgate a complete and radical change in the 
| system of the naval reserve. The whole of the reserve ships are to be 
| maintained ia a condition for active serve on te sbortest possible notice. 
A oumber of the officers and crews are to be kept on board, and to such 
| ao extent that a large fleet can be sent to sea in an incredibly short time. 
Such statements however are common, and must be received with allow- 
aoce.——The new Freoch company under goverament subsidy have just 
| completed a contract with Mesra. Scott, of Greenock, for three v«ssels of 
3,300 tons and 700 horse power, to be built and completed in Greenock, 
and five of the same size and power to be completed in France, the sh' 
to be built at Cherbourg and the machinery at Havre or elsewhere. Mr. 
Scott, it is reported, has undertaken the buildiog of the ships at Cher- 
bourg, the effect of which, if it is not the intention, will be to teach 
Frentb artizava bow to baild iron ships———We very much regret to 
leara that the French war-steamer Infernal was destroyed by fire 
lst of October in the harbour of Valparaiso. The fire was occas 
the ep combustion of coal! in the hold. 


ArroinTmENTs.—Capts: J R Cockb to Sering 
charge of dockyard victualling establishmext, Simons 
CB, .—Commrs: P Saumarez to Wellesley, addi 
fence.—Lieuts: the Hon C D R H Tracy and C Mitchell to Excell 
Dighy at i FG sy to Lag ge ;B 

. , for service investigator ; 
arty and WN Tuffnell to Bricanmia; W F Irwin to Doterels I 
Edjar; D D Yonge and WT F Madge to Orpheus. f 
son to be Inspector-Geu at Malta Hospital. 
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“New Books. 


Charles Reade has writtea a long, four-volame, medieval novel, 7'he 
Cloister and the Hearth, which bas been republished here by Messrs. Rudd 
and Carleton, in octavo form aod printed in double columns. Ona bis 
title-page he calls it a matter-of-fact romance; and in truth the story 
that he tells is biographical in its main incidents. The father and 
mother of Erasmus were such as the modern author paints them, and 
went through adventares akin to those which be narrates and sets-off 
with adventitious surroundioge. Mr. Reade has so many conspicuous 
merits and blemishes, that he is naturally a good dish for the critics to 
carve. The London tribe seem however in this instance to be treating 
him with discrimication, aad we transfer to our columns a review of this 
new work by one of them, who appears to do justice at once to Mr. 
Reade and to bis subject. 


Mr. Reade is exceedingly fond of complaiaing of his critics. They are 
a pack of wolves, and huat down the timid, innocent lamb of an author. 
They will never see merit or acknowledge it. Fortunately, however, 
this time they must allow that he has done what scarcely any other 
Englisbman of this generation has shown himself able todo. He has 
written an bistorical novel that is pleasant and touching to read. There 
is a power, a clear vivid life of description, and a real pathos in the last 
scenes of the vook, an insight into the ways of a distant generation, an 
analysis and portraiture of character, which make this etory not un- 
sane to take a place beside the historica! romances of Scott. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that a work by Mr. Reade which extends to 
four volumes is full of those affectations and quaintnesses in which he 
delighte. He stili continues to take a childish pleasure in liberties of 
the press. When one of the personages of the story shouts, his words are 
expressed in gigantic capital letters; and when another whispers, the 
typography shrinks together with the volume of sound. In order to get 
at the book itself, we have to pass through a very characteristic pre- 
face, in which the author threatens us with the worst penalties if we ven- 
ture to say that the book isa reprint. The Eaglish language, he plea 
santly remarks, is fully adequate to expresa the exact truth—viz., that 
four-fifths are new and the other fifth is reprinted from a weekly miszcel- 
lany. This time we feel sure that the thunders will pass harmlessly 
over our heads, for we trast the Eoglish language is also adequate to ex- 
press thai we do not care a s'raw whether it is wholly a repriut, or inno 

t or in a small part arepriot. Whatever the aathor wishes us to be- 
ieve on the point, we accept heartily aod without question. The book 
is also full of more serious faults, It is in parts very discursive, and it 
is sometimes very dail in its digressions. There is, more especially, a 
block of about a huodred pages which contains little else than one single 
letter written by an absent lover to his mistress ; and this gigantic love- 
letter is mostly filled with a journal of travel—a aort of communication 
as dull, conecaty, io the fifteenth century as it ordinarily is in the 
nineteenth. But although the book every now and then drags heavily, 
and almost every page is marked by Mr. Reade’s typographical gam- 
bols, yet the generai impression it leaves is that of a very unusual de- 
gree of originality, pathos, and force. It is fall of learning, of pictorial 
truthfulness, of shrewd reflections, and of happy touches. Few novels 
are so likely to take a strong bold, not only of the imagivation, but of 
the memory of the reader, and this is a great success in the line of hiato- 
trical romance. Most historical novels are read with a callous despair, 
and forgotten even before they are finished. 

The story turos on the fortuoes and misfortunes of a Da'ch couple who 
had the honour of being the parents of Erasmus. Gerard is che son of 
an honest draper and his wife ; and as he is one of nine children, and is 
of a quiet and scholarly disposition, he is destined to be a priest, and 
Holy Cburch is to find food for one of the hungry mouths that throng the 
draper’s board. He wishes, however, to compete for a prize for pen- 
manoship which is to be adjudged at Rotterdam. Oa bis way there he 
falls in with a poor physician and his daughter, weary, footsore, and fa- 
mished. Gerard acts like a Christian and a hero, makes wine soup to 
comfort the father, and falls in love with the daughter. Nothing, io its 
a be prettier than the love-making that follows; and the love- 
making soon ends, as it is apt to do, in a violent wich to be married at 
once. Bat the young couple have not got a farthing to bless themselves 
with, and Gerard is destined for the Church. Thus begins the great 
struggle between the Cloister ard tte Hearth. Gerard’s parents are in- 
dignaat at bis presuming to wish to abandon the easy line of bread-win- 
ning that they bave marked out for him. The Burgomaster, a secret 
lover of Margaret, is indignant too ; and between the father and the Bar- 
gomaster, Gerard is thrown iut> prison. Love, however, and dexterity 
enable him to escape ; and he and Margaret bave been solemaly betrothed 
before witnesses. At the altar, however, their marriage is twice for- 
bidden, and Gerard, pursued by the Buargomaster, is obliged to fly. A 
kind friend and artist advises and enables him to start for Rome, and he 
escapes into Germany. He is hardly over the border when he meets 
a trasty companion ia the pereon of a Burgundian croesbow-man, and the 
two journey on, meeting endless dangers, saving each other’s lives, and 
killiog innumerable bandits, robbers, aud villains. At last they are 
obliged to separate, and Gerard goes 02 to Rome alone. His journey 
after the separation is described in the dismally long letter to which we 
have already referred. At Rome he soon falls into the track of new ad- 
ventures. He is patronized by a very high Pagan ecclesiastic, and is 
made love to by a my A great lady. Bat he is always true to his simple 
faith in God and his Margaret. At last, however, he receives a letter 
sent by some of his enemies at home, falsely telling him that Margaret 
isd His grief makes him despair, and despair hurries him into the 
wildest excesses. Remorse follows, and remorse and the longing for 

eace drive him into the arms of the Church. He becomes a priest, and 
in course of time returos to Rotterdamjwhere Margaret is living. While 
he is preaching, he suddenly sees her face, and then comes the revelation 
that his dead bride is not only alive, but bas givea birth toa son. The 
reader bas been prepared for this, as the story of Gerard’s wanderings 
has been from time to time interrupted in order to describa all the sor- 
rows and humiliation of Margaret, who cannot prove the betrothal, 
whieb, having taken place before witaesses, would bave been held equl- 
valent to a marriage, and who is rejected by Gerard’s family. After the 
couple once more meet, the struggle between the Cloister and the 
flearth reappears in a new sbape. Gerard, fearing to svil the purity of 
bis priesthood by an earthly love, flies to a hermitage, wheace Margaret 
gently woos him, and then establishes him io a vicarage. She 
settles near bim, and does the work of a Sister of Charity in his parish. 
Bat, as Mr. Reade expresses it, the “ well-greased morality” of the next 
centary, which measured the sanctity of vows by their accordance with 
what was conceived to be the highest purposes of God for man, had not 
yet been invented. The couple were separated by Gerard’s vow, and 
remained separated, and scandal did not dare to hint that the abstinence 
was only feigned. Years go by, and their boy is seat to school; the 
plague breaks out at the place where he is at echool ; the mother flies to 
take charge of him, catches the plague and dies. The faithfal Gerard 
soon pines away, and they are fivally united in the grave, while their boy 
lives to be the light of Holland and of EZarope. 

This plot hastwo great merits. In the first place, it affords room for 
the painting of those scenes of family life uoder adversity in which Mr. 
Reade so mach excels. The whole of the fourth volume is excelleot. It 


describes the trials of the couple after their meeting, the conduct of | important enough to be placed under the invocation of a teath 
Gerard to his family, the contest between his indignation at his wrongs | might fittingly form the subject of a fifth School at the University ; and 
and his sense of the Christian daty of forgiveness, and the scenes in which | the Heads of Houses seem pointed out by nature herself to be its pro- 
Margaret wins Gerard back to the life ofcalm usefulness which she sbares | fessore. Even the Civil Service Commissioners might incorporate it with 
with him. Then, again, the variety of incideat which the author is en- | advantage into their system. There is no accomplishment more neces- 


abled to introdace is natarally very great. There is abundance of mere 
adventare, of chases with bloodhounds, of fighting, of delineation of the 
dirty cheating innkeeper, the brutal rustics, and the insoleat feadal lords 
and servants of the fifteenth century. There is room also for mary special 
descriptions which mast have cost Mr. Reade much study and labour to 
pre , and which are generally marked by a large amount of unpedan- 
¢ earning. There is an elaborate account of a siege, as sieges were 

ucted before gunpowder changed the art of war. There is a still 
more elaborate account put io the mouth of the Pagan ecclesiastic of the 
ceremonies and creeds which mediwval Christianity had borrowed from 
Paganitm. There are many graphic descriptions of Continental citics 
aod vill of the people and their maaner of living. Bat, on the 
other band, the plot has the great disadvantage of being a desultory, un- 
connected narrative. The ouly link between a great portioa of the ia- 
cidents introduced is, that they happen to the same people. They donot 
carry the plot on, so far as the main action of the story goes. Gerard 
might be allowed’ to get to Rome at once, and then more than a volame 
ofthe work would be gone. Like all stories, too, which reach over a 
long period of time, it bas a want of unity. The Burgundian comrade of 
Gerard, who in the second volume is a lively light-bearted young soldier, 
turos up in the fourth volame as an elderly cripple delighted to get into 
an almsbouse. This is like real life, but a story, to iaterest, should not 
be too mach like real life. It should only take aeection of life, and bring 











| all its incidents into a 





Q e of time within which the nature of the | Spurgeon’s church so-called) that the device bas lost its novelty. There 
interest excited caa remain the same. is no straw, therefore, now furnished to make the required tale of bricks, 
If we compare this book with the novels of Walter Scott—and it de | The speakers must distil the half-hour’s unction entirely out of their own 
serves to becompared with them—these characteristics of the plot sug-| brains. But yet there is no case in which the art of saying nothing is, as 
gest the priocipal difference between the mode of writing romances which | a rale, practised with so much skill. The clergy get through it with’ 80 
prevails now, and that which Scott adopted. There is acertain thianess | much eave, and show go little appearance of distress, that the pulpit ma 
—not a poverty, but a scantivess —in the “ Waverley Novels.” which | be presumed to form a good Preparation for the task. The genial nA 
modera readers, turaing back to them a‘ter the interest of the first read- | festive department of the art, which is practised at weddirg-breakfasts 
ing bas long passed away, cau scarcely fuil to feel. There are heroes in | public dinners, laying of first stone, and the like, is a less difficalt, but at 
Scott’s historical novels, there are attempts to paint and analyse charac. | the same time a far jess perfect branch. As the performers who usuall 
ter, there are many passages introduced in order to bring before us the | igure in the chief place, members of Pacliameat rank far below ihe 
historical era as the author couceives it. But there is much that is left | clergy. Lord Palmerston is, indeed, unapproachable. Neither layman 
ske'chy and in outline in all this. The heroes are amiable dummies, | nor clerk can even distantly imitate that matebless compound of chaff, 
and so are the heroines. Their feeliags, and the feelings of their friends | claptrap, and blarney which the Prime Minister can pour forth in any 
and enemies, are {mostly on the surface. It is astonishing in how very 
ic wW pages we come to the end of even the best ecenes of Scott. Modern 


— at a moment’s notice. 
ut, speaking generally, the politicians are miserab! 
rovrances of the highest class are more thorough and elaborate in these | They do not enjoy the advantages of the clerzy. mValees be ous ‘of 
poin‘s. The feelings of Gerard, the mental conflicts through which he | rare ability, the mass of composition which a clergyman is required to 
passe’, the alternate triamph, bumiliati resolution, and kk of | p 

Margaret, the etruggle between the conscience of the priest and the 

yearaing of the loving husband, are given by Mr. Reade with a careful- 

ness that is not to be found in Scott. There is much more of the conversa- 
tion which serves to stamp the character of the subsidiary 3 of the 
story. So, too, there is no painstaking in the delineation of those per- 
sons, scenes, and events that are introduced to give an historical colocr 
ing. Sir Edward Lytton has shown us what industry and a power of 
combination can do in this way, although the great inferiority of his 
conception of character will not permit us to rank him as an historical 
novelist with Mr. Reade. What we have gained, so fur as it is a gain, 
since Scott wrote, has been gained by the greater minuteness of refleo- 
tion, analysis, and knowledge which we have cultivated during the last 
thirty years. 

Bat if we have gained in this way, we have unquestionably lost on the 
side of art. Mr. Reade’s book is not in the least likely to be as popular 
as the “ Waverley Novels” were ; for in many parts it is dull, and re- 
mote from our interests, and its parts are too unconnected with each 
other. Scott would have put the story together in a much more pleas- 
ant and intelligible shape. But this is not all. What we most miss in 
the “ Cloister and the Hearth,”’ and most admire in sach works as “ Ivan- 
hoe” and “ Quentin Durward,” is the cheerfulness, the ease, the friendly 
gaiety, with which the past is brought before us. The very minuteness 
and fulness with which characters and events are sketched by Mr. Reade 
necessarily bring the author too prominently before us, and we are re- 
minded by more than the eccentricities of his typography that the past 
is for ever being painted for us by a quaint, warm-hearted, passionate, 
and yet cynical and bitter observer of the present day. Scott’s land- 
scapes are always lit up with a gentle sunshine, and the past lies before 
us as @ bappy familiar field which we cannot reach, but in which we 
think we shoald fiod everything bright, It is true that this is not an ac 
curate picture of the past. There is no reason to suppose that it was 
particularly pleasant to live in the days of marauding barons and domi- 
neering ecclesiastics. But art can give a true impression, although it 
does not paint the exact truth. It can establish the true relation be- 
tween as and things that are gone far away, although it does not show 
us these things as they were. No oie supposes that “ Coriolanas” or 
“ Jalias Cesar” are accurate pictures of Roman life; bat they present 
Rome to us in a light, and connect Rome with us in a way, that no accu- 
racy of representation could achieve, The past raises a sentiment as 
well as farnishes a field of investigation ; aad it is because Scott’s art 
seized this seatiment so forcibly, and embodied it so thoroughly, that 
his novels are still saperior, not only to “ Harold” and the “ Last of the 
Barons,”’ but even to the best parts of a book which, with all its merits, 
is so unequal as the “ Cloister and the Hearth,” 


— 
THE ART OF SAYING NOTHING. 


When a man has nothing to say, bow he is to say it is one of the most 
difficult problems that can be propounded to human ingenuity. At the 
eame time, it is one which almost every educated man, on some occasions 
in the course of his life, is called upon by convivial exigencies to solve. 
The art of saying nothing well is not yet taught in schools, though no 
doubt it will be incladed in the curriculum of the “ knowledge of common 
things” which is coming into vogue. It certainly is an art which, for 
utility as well as for difficulty, has few equals, It is the eoul of a public 
dinner; and to public dinners we all must come at last. No classical 
elegance, no deep learning, no logical subtlety will supply its place. 
The man who possesses it will feel at his ease, and digest his venison in 
tranquillity of spirit, while the erudite sage or elegant Latinist at bis side 
is bolting bis food whole, sweating visibly in the ey = of anticipation, 
or trying to drown it by repeated recourse to the Scriptural for 
gladness of heart. How rare is the peace of miod which this simple ac- 
complishment bestows may be gathered from a glance at the upper table 
dariag the preliminary courses of any of the county festivals which are 
the favouri’e amusement of the present season. There are few spectacles 
more affecting to a well-constituted mied. The Chairman, in right of his 
pre-eminence, looks the most miserable of all, for he has the greatest 
number of speeches to make. He bas three eimultaneous fanctions to 
perform—to carve, to be agreeable, and to think over his speeches ; and 
the workings of his countenance are sometimes traly awful as he Is at- 
tempting to combine these incompatible duties, The necessities of the 
moment force him to carve and talk, bat his heart is in bia speeches. 
From time to time, he attacks the hauoch with an interjectional cut, or 
his neighbour with a spasmodic remark upon the weather ; bat he evi- 
dently gradges every moment that is stolen from preparation for the 
ordeal that ie before him. No efforts of politeness can keep his mind 
from it for long. No wonder that his knife slackens occasionally, or that 
his tongue wanders in the repetition of a huoting dote—he is de- 
spairingly cudgelling bis braias to think of something new to say about 
the Queeo. He may listen to his neighbour’s witticism with suitable 
grins io the right places for a time; but his neighbour must pardon bim 
if, at last, the laughter is a miaute or two too late, for bis mind has wan- 
dered off to an agricultural compliment to Prince Albert, which he in- 
tends to improvise, and which he is vainly trying to reduce, at least 
approximately, to grammar. Happy is he if, in the distracted conditiou 
of bis mind, be does not insult his veighbour, starve the clamoroas far- 
mers, forget to drink wine with the disaffected may nny J of the county 
town, and eat and drink himself a great deal more than is good for him. 
But be is only the extreme instance of the misery which is prevailing 
all srouni bim. All along the rows on each side, the victims marked 
for the evening's sport may be detected by their nervous movements aud 
convulsive efforts at composure. One is pulverizing his bread with as 
much energy as if his vocation in life were to feed cock-robins. Another 
is never weery of reading the maker's name upon the blade of his knife 
and deciphering the mock stamp upon his fork. A third tries to steal 
precious moments of abstraction by lookiog up with long admiring gaze 
at the roof of the room in which he is dining. A fourth relieves bis over- 
wrought mind by incessant attention to the correct twirl of bis moustache. 

















































































dace within the year is so enormous that a great deal of it must be 
inave. He acquires a habit of stringing together words without any 
ideas attached to them which is of inestimable value to him on all public 
occasions. Oa the other hand, an M.P., being under no necessity to speak 
is treated without mercy by his audience in the House of Commons if he 
attempts to force on them a speech of mere platitudes. The habits of 
the summer extend iato the autumn, and he fiods himself dumb‘oundered 
in the presence of an agricultural audience before whom politics are pro- 
hibited. Nothing could be more crael than such a rule. Forbidding an 
M.P. to refer to polities in his speech is like forbidding any mention of 
religion in a sermon, or avy allusion to bridesmaids at a wedding-break- 
fast. Its results are lamentable in the extreme. Sometimes, like Mr. 
Weguelin and Mr, Newdegate, the speaker openly disregards it, and 
plunges headlong into the most irritating questions of the day. Some- 
times, like General Peel, he bas the ingenuity to make a speech upon the 
impossibility of making a speech. Bat, asa rale, the autumnal senator 
is the di jest and most twaddiesome of orators, He is cut off from the 
—_ subject with which he is familiar, and in the great art of dispensing 
with a subject altogether he is wholly unpractised. 

It is a misfortune for our national good fame that the season of agri- 
cultural dinners coincides so accurately with the famine-season of the 
daily papers, The reports of the sgricultaral meetings are the only 
apology for an excitement they have to offer to their readers in the in- 
tervals of the American news. In the autumo, men will read even the 
speeches of county members at county dinners, as men will eat shoes in 
asiege. Of course, therefore, the papers priot them, aod our public 
men acquire anything but an intellectual reputation with the world at 
large. If nonsense must be talked, it is a pity that it is not talked bet- 
ter. Of course, an ideal state of thiogs would be that farmers should 
meet to show fat pigs against each other, without thinking it necessary 
to conclude the ceremony by boozing and listening to bad speeches for 
six hours. Bat this is Utopian. The elec'or has his representative, as 
the noble of old had his jester, to amase him in his cups; and it isa 
prerogative with which he will not lightly part. It is a portion of the 
suit and service on condition of performing which the member holds his 
seat. It is an expression of the gratitude which, by a strange caprice of 
custom, @ represeatative is conventionally sup to feel to bis con- 
stituents for allowing him to wear out his life in harassing aod thankless 
labour oa their behalf. The elector will not easily be persuaded to fore- 
go a homage co grateful to his vanity. The only thing to be done, 
therefore, is to educate the classes on whom this elevating daty falls to 
say their nothing in a somewhat less soporific style.—London paper. 

SS —— 


PIOUS SCRUPLES AND DIVIDENDS. 


The Scotsman has an amusing article on the consequences of the arrange- 

ment by which the money y and for the “ National Newspa 
Company (Limited),” was thrown into the Morning Star exchequer. The 
Company intended to start a daily paper—the Dial—on unprecedentedly 
lofty principles, but after a considerable time, spent in active canvassing, 
the directors found themeelves in pvssession of only £17,500. They 
could not hope to succeed in their high enterprise with sach a sam, 
and, therefore, they determiced to “go soacks” with Mr. Bright's metro- 
politan organ, which was accordingly rechristened the Morning Star and 
Dial. The shareholders of the Company recently held a meeting at which 
allusions were made to the resalis of their bargain. Our dinburgh 
contem: says :— 
“ The meeting first ascertained that ‘ the repeal of the paper duty would 
be a considerable addition to the income of the daily for the present 
year,’ and then, though without any fuss or formality, resolved to sack 
the whole proceeds of that benevolent measure. Well, though we were 
always requested to believe that it was the —_ or ‘ the workipg men,’ 
not the proprietors even of the most celestial newspapers, who were to 
get the benefit‘of the removal of that ‘ tax on knowledge’ still we make 
no accusation ; on the contrary, our only feeling is envy, and a sincere 
wish that the case were ourown. The pecuniary matter being thus 
disposed of, the shareholders were confronted with the great moral 
question. ‘The Rev. Mr. Kennedy expreased strongly and at length his 
disappointment with the conduct of the daily paper’—making especial 
reference to ‘ the disproportion of space devoted to the tarf and the play, 
as compared with religious and philanthropic movements.’ This melan- 
choly fact was admitted on all hands and, on glancing at our luck7 but 
loosish contemporary, we find the fact to be even woree than the accusation 
—thiags more to be condemned than even the ‘turf aad the play’ being 
announced and recommended ia those columns which the £17,500 have 
gone tostrengthen. Besides the advertisements of all sorts of question- 
able and unquestionable resorts, our contemporary volunteers every 
morniog to act as a ‘ Visitors’ Guide to the Metropolis,’ in which capa- 
city he gives a list wt em that people ought to go to, beginaing with 
tbe Back of England, aud endiog with ‘ Highbary Baro—Dancing— 
Eight.’ This last place, we are also informed through his columas, is 
‘open on Sanday for promenade’—also, that we may every night at the 
‘ Argyle Rooms,’ be lapped in bliss by ‘ selections from Traviata,’ with 
company to correspond. Now, we are not saying anythiog as to the pro 
priety of newspapers affording publicity in such matters ; all we do is to 
meatioa the fact that a number of clergymen and others of extremely se- 
vere views, having collected a sum of mouey for pious purposes, some of 
them ventured to exprees a doubt whetber this was one of those purposes. 
There was nothing very strange in tbhis—though perhaps there was in the 
excuses and palliations. One gentleman ‘urged that the peculiar cha- 
racter and position of a daily paper rendered necessary the insertion of 
intelligence to which exception was taken, in order, to some exteat, that 
a circulation might be gained for that which the objectors might consi- 
der unexceptionable and dable.’ It is ‘ 'y’ to wrap up & 
pious seatimeat between somethiog about the Haymarket Theatre and 
something about the Argyle Rooms—it is necessary to emuggle an evan- 
gelical doctrine into circalation under Traviata’s crinoline. The thing 
woald not sell otherwise ; and the Siar would become as one of those 
journals irrevereatly described by Tom Moore— 
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| tious ; aad the enormous scope it furnishes for the display of various 


All betray unmistakeably the blank wretchedness that fills their eouls at 
the prospect of having to stand op and eay notbiog volubly and in a 
loud voice for the space of ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. All 
this misery might have been spared if our system of education had kept 
pace with the wants of civilization. The ar} of saying prey ae = 

use. It 


Journals reserved for realms of bliss— 
Being much too good to sell in this. 
A reverend gentleman added the argument ‘nat ‘the daily paper was a 
reflex of public life, and theatres and the turf were public institutions,’ 
Bat this, like all that goes before, only raises the question whether it is 
necessary or proper for these reverend gen'lemen to support or make 
profit by these institations—and to do so ia the capacity of an associa- 
tion formed to establish a newspaper of a plan aad character so purely 
pious that the like was never seea. Another consideration urged upon 
the sharebolders, in favour of going on to sin that dividends might more 
abound, was, tba‘ they were ‘ouly partly responsible,’—that is to say, 
that there are other sharebolders ia the S/ar besides those of the National 
Company (Limited). The responsibility, it app2ars, is not to be regarded 
as pro indwiso—the pious sentiments (if any) found in the Star and Dial 
are to be credited to the Dial division of the shareholders ; anything 
about borse races, theatres, aod casinos is to be debited to the sharehold- 
ers previously implicated in the Siar pure (or impare) and simple, When- 
ever there is anythiag good or goody, the reverend shareholders are to 
point to it, and say, ‘That’s the )ial—that’s oars ;’ when there is any- 
thing naughty, as about Argyle Rooms and Traviatas, they are to say, 
‘That’s the Siar’s—that’s theirs.’ It must, however, ia justice be added 
that, besides the ‘division of responsibility,’ our reverend contempora- 
ries have another dvor of escape. Ia addition to the daily Star and Dial, 
where the clay and the gold are so inextricabiy mixed, they have a 
weekly Dial, where everytbing is gold, and which is eotirely their own. 
They argued, perfectly to their own satisfaction, that, though their Star 
might be naughty through the week, their Dial was religious oa the Sab- 
bath—so that on the week's balance their i might be idered 
equared. Their daily is more or less necessarily a little ‘ fast,’ going to 
theatres, and casinos, and all sorts of places—their weekly bas more 
time for reflection, and so goes nowbere but to church. the thing 
were not so common with us all, people might be a little startied with 
dividing the service of God and Mammon iato sach unequal shares—one 
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Pp the management of deputa- 
abilities would epare them the necessity, or the temptation, of testing a 
clerk’s capacity for official life by examiniog him in the local peculiari- 
ties of Nijai Novogorod. 

When tbe art comes to be studied systematically, it will be found that 
it may be divided into several branches, each of which requires different 
ouy. The first kind—snd that which, spite of the want of scientific 
stady, has attained the greatest development among us—may be called 
the art of saying religious nothings. It is practised chiefly at missionary 
meetings, and may te heard in great perfection at Exeter Hall. There 
are a certain number of societies which must be supported by annual 
subscriptions ; and ihe consideration for these subscriptions, without 
which neither gospel precept nor human reasoning will induce the reli- 
gious world to give them, consists of a certain number of speeches to be de- 
livered by persons of some kind of notoriety from a London platform on 
a summer afternoon. This demand has existed for so long that the art 
of saying cothing tgieasty has been cultivated with success, The task 
is very severe. There is no new material of any kind. It used to be a 
resource to repeat the broken Eoglich in which some traditional negro 
described his spiritual experieoces to a missionary’s wife: but the anec- 
dote has been repeated so een, ond a pape remarks besr so suspi- 
cious a resemblance to the regulation of the Tabernacle (Mr. 
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day per week to Heaven, and six to Mammon, or rather to Momus, 
Thespis, and Venus. However, we suppose it is none of our business, as 
the reverend persons chiefly concerned found solace enough for their own 
consciences, through passing a resolution in favour of bringing the Star 
‘jnto greater harmony with the objects of the Company. 


A LESSON FOR SOFT-HEARTED MAIDENS. 


Such cases of despicable and revolting villany as that brought out yes- 
terday at the Central Criminal Court in the trial of the Italian artist, 
Vincent Colucci, are fortunately of rare occurrence io the respectable 
circles of English social life. Breaches of p iary trast, instances of 
swindling aud embezz'ement in every form, are indeed ooly too common. 
The rapid growth of extravagant babits, and the spread of a passion for 
display, which are amongst the most cerious and menacing symptoms of 
modera Eoglish life, tempt many men of position and established char- 
acter into unscrupulous acts which are repeate] until the wretched per 
petrators become entangled in a web of fraudulent transactions from 
which there is no escape. But even the worst of these cases are gene- 
rally free from those hatefal features of meanness, cowardice, and treach- 
ery, which mark the shamefal thefis, the bare and heartless robberies of 
this Italian artist. Viocent Colucci is not only a rapacions swindler, 
but a merciless kuave and contemptible paltrooa, His victim may have 
been weak and foolish, and no doubt to rome extent was.so, but she had 
beea most generous to him io the time of bis alleged distress, and seems 
never, even at the period of their greatest intimacy, to have forgotten 
what was due to ber sex aod position. Io retarn the scoundrel extorted 
large sums from her by threats that were worse than blows, and ia the 
end robbed her at one stroke of two thousand pounds by a dastardly trick 
that even a swindler with a epark of common manliness would have 
shruok from. 

The maia facts of the case, as brought out on the trial yesterday, may 
soon be told. Vincent Colucel, the culprit, was a young Italian artist, 
who four years ago was liviag at Brompton, and had there, it seems, ac- 
quired some reputation for his skill in painting ladies’ portraits. He 
would probably have been described by the ladies who patronised him as 
an interesting foreigner, of considerable ability, great accomplishments, 
and engagiog manners. Miss Frederica Johostone, his victim, was in- 
troduced to him by her cousin, Lady Caroline Lennox, who epoke of him 
in the highest terms, Miss Johnstone was fond of art, had a number of 

iotures at her villa near Twickenham, and invited Colucci to see them. 

e was no dow t a good judge of the appearances that indicate wealth, 
and lost no time in improving the acquaintance. Daring their early in- 
tercourse be first asked to be allowed to paiot her h:nd as a model of 
beauty, and then her porwait. These requests were calculated to awaken 
suspicion, aid possibly woald have done so from anyone but an interest- 
ing foreiguer of such accomplished manoers and so highly reeommended. 

The last request with regard to the portrait was, however, granted, 
and this, of coarse, led Miss Johnstone to the artist’s studio at Brompton. 
Here Colucci seems to have commenced business at once by bringiag into 
play the machiaery of extortion familiar to this class of desiguing ad- 
venturere. He assumed an alr of profound melancholy, and heaved at in- 
tervals the most touchiog sighs. On bis visitor inquiring the cause of his 
grief, he explained that bis mother, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
was ou her death-bed, and he was unable to go to her for want of means. 
Miss Johnstone at once offered the money she had at command, fifty 

This sum, bowever, it appeared, was not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, as an exacting creditor was about to arrest him for a much larger 
amouat. In the end Miss Jobnstone supplied him with £250, and he 
started for Italy. 

Colucci, as may eusily be imagined, had been extremely assiduous in 
his attentions, aed Miss Johastone bad so far received them that a cor- 
respondence bad taken p!ace, in which marriage was talked of. Nothing, 
however, bad been settled, aud soon after Miss Johnstone bad a severe 
illness, dur which she determined to give up all thought of an en- 
oe ment. On Colucci’s retarn from Italy she informed him of ber reao- 

a which does not we to have distressed him much, All he asked 
br hy they might still continue intimate friends as before—or, in 
o words, as the event proved, that he might still draw upon her re- 
sources as before. The intimacy was accordingly contioued, and in the 
course of the nex: two years be succeeded in extorting from the lady in 
the shape of loans, advances, and the like, about two thousand pounder, 
This system continued till the spring of the present year, when Miss 
Johnstone determined to break off the intimacy altogether. Oa learning 
thie Colucci’s tone and manner suddenly changed. He adopted the most 
violent aod menacing langauge and in the end demanded money, large 
sums of money, accompanying bis demands by cowardly and atrocious 
threats. His sole object evidently was to extort as much as possible, and 
he scarcely attempted to conceal it. The mask of accomplished manner 
Was entirely thrown off, the reptile meanness and coarse brutality of bis 
bature ared without digulee He strove to alarm and terrify Miss 
Johnstone to the uttermost, and as be fancied he had ber in his power, he 
shrunk from no threa\s ay to accomplish his purpose. She was alone, 
weak, terrified, comparatively helpless, and as be believed without any 
protector, and he resolved to take every advantage of her defenceless 
situation. He had of course carefully retained the letters she 
had imprudently written to him in the days of their early intimacy, and 
these were the instruments he ruthlessly employed to work on her exci- 
ted feelings, and terrify ber into compliance with his extortionate de- 
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The letters appear to have been really barmless enough, con- 
taining nothing more damaging to the lady’s reputation than indi t 
expressions of friendship and sympathy, no doubt artfully evoked by 
her deeigaing correspondent’s simulated misery and despair. But Co- 





lucci’s tbreats of expoeure were not confined to the letters, He indulged 
in other insinuations of the most dastardly nature that were as cowardly 
and brutal as they were false. He menaced stabs at her reputation more 
cruel iban any assaults on her life could bave been. At last the perse- 
cuted lady, driven to her wits’ end, asked him plainly what he wanted 
—in other words, for how much money he would restore tie letters. He 
named £2,000, and solemnly pledged bimeelf to deliver them all into 
ber bands for that sum. Mies Jobnstone agreed to pay the money and 
be free. At mach inconvenience she obtained the sum from her bankers, 
met Colecci by appointment at the Pantheon Bazaar, and gave it to him 
in exchange for a parcel which he solemaly asserted coutained all her 
letiers. On opening it, bowever, the parcel was found to be filled with 
old newspapers, excepting a single letter placed just under the emall 
hole purposely made in the wrapper. 

For once, bowever, the craven drel bad reckoned without his 
bost. Miss Johnstone bad a brother, to whom she at once communicated 
the fraud, and measures were promptly taken to bring the criminal to 
justice. All the facte were clearly proved against him, and be was yes- 
terday most righteously sentenced to three years penal servitude. The 
— | of euch a story, against hastily confiding in accomplished foreiga- 
ers, is obvious enough. But few could bave expected in a young artist 
of reputation and position such a combination of baseness, perfidy, end 
crime.—London poper, Oct, 24, 

—— 


SuaksPeare at a Discount.—New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 's for pe- 
remptory sale, on the 25th inet. Friday next. The bill announcing the 
tale is a curiosity, for it contains no declaration that within New Place 
are comprised the gardeus of Shaxepeare, the Holy Land of English li- 
teratare. There is no centiment about the advertiver, and there is no 
time for any on the part of the public, if they would rescue the old home 
of the honeysuckle and the eglantine, and a locality rich in sacred me- 
mories of the Poet, from profanation, nay, from obliteration. If the 
moneyed and right-minded public do not interfere, and purchase the 
ground in order to preserve it, the gardens will disappear. Remember, 
that here Shakepeare lived for a score of years, the last twenty of bis life, 
and here died. Some £1,500 it is caloulated might purchase it all. If 
individuals are unprepared, however willing, to come forwarj, can Go- 
vernment do nothing? Fifty F.S.A.’s might meet in the Atheneum Clab 
Library and do it all at once, at £30 a-picce ; about the compounding fee 
which purchases I t, after election to bersbip in the Society 
of Antiquariesr, The Gerrick Clab, we hope, will be fired with jealousy 
at sach en idea, and step in and secure the shrine now in such imminent 
peril. It would seem to be their pecaliar and ap ate privilege, and 
they might do themselves (bis great honour at a lees cost than it would be 
civil perhaps to name tosuch a well-to-do people, whore reverence for Shak- 
epeare is not to be doubted. But the decision mast be speedily made ; 
yet is there no lack of time, whereby to excuse any man who may after- 
wards regret bis lukewarmness of action. Meanwhile, our readers may 
not be unwilling to know how the +pot ie described where tlfe Poet lived 
t0 long and died in such honour. Thus runs the description, by direc- 
tion of the mortgagees :—“ The house and premiees are situate in Chapel 
Street, in the borough of Stratford-apon Avon, with a frontage of 84 feet 
in Chapel Street, and 214 feet in Chapel Lane, and consist of dining and 
drawing rooms, entrance hall, surgeries, seven bed-rooms, three dres- 
eing-rooms, bath-rcom, kitchens, good cellars and all necessary out-offices, 








with extensive pleasure and kitchen gardens, aviary, coach house, three- 
stall stable, piggeries, &c. The above forms a convenient and highly 
desirable residence for a private family, or a professional gentleman, and 
also presents an unusual opportanity for capitalists, builders and others, 
jou account of its extensive frontage in the czatre of the town.” 
Fancy capitalists aand builders coming on the spot where Shak- 
speare walked, and thought, and talked, and em'led, and suffered, and 
passed away among his friends and flowers !— Atheneum, Oct. 19. 
We have great pleasure in appending to the above the followiog aa- 
nouncement from the Birmingham Post of the 24th ult. 


| Every lover of Shakspeare, and every Warwickshire reader of these 
| lines, will be glad to learn that the threatened sale of New Piace has been 
| anticipated by the vigilanee, generosity, and perseverance of Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell, and the invaluable site purchased and presented to the corpo- 
ration of Shakspeare’s native town. The names of those who have as- 
sisted Mr. Haliiwell are not yet known; but the site bas been secured 
and will be thrown open freely to the public forever. It is intended 
that it eball be preserved as a garden only, for unhappily no vestige of 
the house in which the poet lived and died remains, The purchase is 
really an event of national importance, and it is pleasant to thiok that 
before the tercentenary of 1864 comes round, the garden of Shakespeare 
may be restored to something of its olden glory, when the great poet 
wandered among the trees and flowers be loved so well. No more ap- 
propriate monument could be found for such a poet than this garden, 
where his late tranquil days were paseed when his busy life was over, 
and he retired to bis quiet native town to rest and die. To Mr. Halli- 
well and bis frien?s who bave secured this priceless relic of the poet’s 
home, not only are local and national thaoks due, bat the news will be 
welcomed gladly in distant lands where Shakspeare’s tongue is spoken 
and his immortal memory revered. 


A Mep.evat Ivy ry Germayy.—‘ Not an ina, after all,” said he sadly. 
“No matter ; what Cristian would taro a dog into this wood to-night?” 
and with this he made for the door that led to the voices. He opened it 
slowly, and put bis bead in timidly. He drew it out abruptly. as if 
slapped in the face, and recoiled into the rain and darkness. He had 
peeped into a large but low room, the middle of which was filled by a 
huge round stove or clay oveo that reached to the ceiling ; round this 
wet clothes were drying, some on lines, and some more compendiouely 
on rustics: these latter habiliments, impregnated with the wet of the day, 
but the dirt of a life, and lined with what another foot traveller in these 
parts calls “rammish clowns” evolves rank vapours and compound 
odours inexpreeaible, in steaming clouds. In one corner was a travelling 
family, a large one; thence flowed into the common stock the peculiar 
sickly emell of neglected brats. Garlic filled up the laterstices of the air. 
And all this with closed window, and intense heat of the central furnace, 
and the breath of at least forty persons. They had just supped. Now 
Gerard, like most artists, had sensitive organs, and the potent effluvia 
strack dismay into him. But the rain lashed him outside, and the light 
and the fire tempted him in. He could not force bis way all at once 
through the palpable perfames ; but he returned to the light again like 
a sioged moth. At last he discovered that the various emells did not en- 
tirely mix, no fiend being there to stir them round. Odour of family 
predominated in two corners, stewed rustics reigned supreme in the cen- 
tre, and garlic in the noisy group by the window. He found, too, by 
hasty analysis, that of these the garlic described the smallest aécial orbit, 
and the scent of recking rustic darted farthest ; a flavour, as if ancient 
goats, or the fathers of all foxes, had been drawn through a river, and 
were here dried by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The landlady sat on a chair an inch or two higher than the rest, be- 
tween two bundles. From the first, a buge heap of feathers and wings, 
sbe was taking the downy plames, and pulling the others from the quills, 
end so filling bundle two ; littering the floor ancle deep, and contribat- 
ing to the general stock a stuffy little malaria, which might have played 
a distinguished part in a sweet room, but went for nothing here. Gerard 
asked her if he could have something to eat. She opened her eyes with 
astonishment. ‘ Supper is over this hour and more.”’ ‘But I bad none 
of it good dame.” “ Is that my fault? You were welcome to your share 
for me.” “Bat I was benighted, and a stranger, and beiated sore 
against my will.” “ What have I to do with that? All the world knows 
the Star of the Forest eups from six till eight. Come bsfore six, ye sup 
well ; come before eight, ye sup as pleases beaven ; come after eight, ye 
get a clean bed, and a stirrup cup, or a born of kine’s milk at the dawa- 
ing.”” Gerard looked blank. “ May I go to bed then, dame?” said he, 
sulkily, “for it is ill sitting up wet and fasting, and the byword saith 
* He sups who sleeps.’’’ “ The beds are not come yet,” replied the land- 
lady : “jyou will sleep when the rest do. Ions were not built for one.” 

+ o . . . 
The door opened and in flew a bundle of siraw. It was hurled by a 
hind with a pitchfork ; another and anotber came flying afier it till the 
room was like a clean farm yard. These were then dispersed round the 
stove in layers like the seats in an arena, and in a moment the company 
were all on its back. The beds had come. ? . 

At the door the landlady committed the whole company to Heaven in 
a formala, and disappeared. Gerard went to his straw in the very cor- 
ner, for the guests lay round the sacred stove by seuiority, i.¢. priority of 
arrival. This punishment was a boon to Gerard, for thus he lay on the 
shore of odour and stifling heat, instead of in mid ocean. He 
was just dropp'ng off, when he was awakened by a noise, and lo! 
there was the biod remorselessly waking guest after guest to ask 
him whetber it was he who bad picked up the mistress’s feathers, “It 
was I,” cried Gerard. “Ob, it was you was it?” said the other, and 
came striding rapidly over the intermediate sleepers. “She bade me 
eay, ‘One good turn deserves another,’ and so here’s your night-cap,” 
and he thrast a great oaken mog under Gerard’s nose. “ I thank ber and 
bless her—here goes—Ugh !” and his gratitude ended in a wry face, for 
the beer was muddy, and bad a strange medicinal twang new to the Hol- 
lander. “ 7rink aus!’ shouted the biod, reproachfally. “ Enow is as 
good as a feast,” said the youth, jesuitically. The hind cast a look of 

ity on thie stranger who left liquor in bis mug. “ Ich brings euch,” said 

e, and drained it to the bottom. And now Gerard tarned his face to the 
wall and pulled up two handfuls of the nice clean straw, aod bored in 
them with bis flager, and so made a scabbard, and sheathed bis nose in 
it. And soon they were all asleep: men, maid, wives, and children, all 
lying higgledy piggledy, and sooring in a dozen keys like an orchestra 
slowly tuning; and Gerard’s body lay on straw ia Germany, and h's 
epirit was away to Sevenbergen.— The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Porvu.ar Astronomy tw S1am.—Sir R. Schcmburgk, in a letter to the 
Atheneum, says :—‘‘ It is certainly astonishing bow correct the Siamese 
astronomers are io their calculations with regard to heavenly ph LT 


vious filthy babite. In order to parify the air, they should bara in their 
houses gum beojamio, aod ase camphor water externally and internally. 
Various other exhortations follow. Then he states :— The King is res- 
pected by the masszs asa protector. Persons in distress from litigation 
and otber caases appeal to him for assistance, as children in diffica ty 
peal to their parents. Therefore the King is designated as one whom 
people bonoar ia the manner they do thetr pareats, and he is affection- 
ately disposed towards them, as ia the same manner ts are truly and 
teaderly disposed towards their children. He therefore puts forth these 
suggestions that bis subjects may protect their persons and lives, ia an- 
ticipation that calamities might come, instances of which already there 
have been known.’ The King continues his remonstr amongst 
otber remarks, he likewise refers to the superstitious belief that comets 
are the precursors of war ; but he says:—* When wars take place, it is 
because men with each other create the causes. Comets do not incite 
men to war’—a maxim which I wish to press upoa the minds of those 
who rale the destinies of the East and the West.” 


A Rvsstay Woman Suow.—A St. Petersburg correspondent gives the 
following as one of “the peculiarities of northern life.’ The scene ig 
laid in the “ Summer Garden,” one of the pleasantest places of popular 
resort in that city, on Whit-Sunday afternoon—a festival “ observed with 
scrupulous care,” when “ it is the custo n to decorate the dwelliag, boats, 
rafte, carrieges, and charch doors with branches of linden,” and when in 
the old times the “ Wife Show” was the grea‘ feature of the occasion :— 
“ The Wife Show is now the last lingering relic of what was once a po- 
pular nationa! custom. Here the sons and daughters of tradesmen were 
wont to assemble, to select their partners for life. The girls would come 
decked out in all the ornaments the family could raise, and sometimes 
carrying in their hands a bunch of silver teaspoons; or playing grace- 
fully with a buge silver ladle, as if it were a fan; while the young men, 
also appearing to the best advantage, would stroil by them, and on see- 
ing any young lady who particularly struck their fancy would politely 
inquire about ber dower from her parents, who invariably accompanied 
the blushing dameels. The custom so far exists in the present day that, 
bad I been matrimonially disposed, I might have selected a wife without 
even the trouble of advertising, to say nothing of the time which the 
more conventional customs of my native land deemed aisite for a 
courtship. Here comes a group attracting more than ordinary atten- 
tion. They are candidates for matrimony—two young sisters, appa- 
rently about eighteen years of They are rather pretty, and quite 
elegantly dressed in light colours, and wearing the little jaunty hats and 
feathere, Behind them come the parents and an old woman plaialy at- 
tired, bat after all one of the most important members of the femil . 
a young man is taken with the appearance of the candidates he will give 
the old lady’s shawl a gentle pull, and they will together step on one 
side and avoid the crowd by turning into one of tie side walks. A con- 
versation something like the following will ensue, it being, of course, aa- 
derstood by the parties that the young bachelor is wifehunting :-—Old 
Woman: Well, sir, what is your name?—Young Man: Ivan Petroviteh, 
little mother. Old Woman: Where do you live !—Young Man: In Gar- 
garroviich Street, No. 6.—Old Woman : You are well off?—Young Man: 
Yes, I get so many roubles from my little store in Gostinnor Diver, and 
bave so much laid up. What’s the name of the young lady—the one at 
the right, little mother!—Old Woman : You’re not the first that has asked 
me that, for a finer young woman has not been on the Summer Garden 
for many a ephingster. der name is Ekatarina, and her dower is so 
many roubles. After some further cross-questioning the parties sepa- 
rate. In the evening the old woman states to the parents the various 
propositions she has received, and to the oue who haa the largest income 
a note is sent. If all his statements are found correct the thiag is con- 
sidered settled, and Ekatarina is married to Ivan with little more ado. 
She never thinks of objecting, and neither bride vor bridegroom bave any 
idea of wasting time in courting. But this custom is fast falling into 
desuetade, and this year rot more than half a dozen candidates for ma- 
trimony presented themselves at the Summer Garden Wife Show for 
1861. Twoor three years more and the custom will be a tradition of the 
past.” p era 

A Ricuwoyp Warerman.—Upstream the Lovely Nancy went with her 
freight, Jacob Tubbs laying himself down to his work, as if it were some- 
thing uncommonly severe, though, as the tide was iu his favour, his en- 
ergies were not very greatly taxed. “ Yes, yer honner,” observed Tabbs, 
in answer to no remark, when they were fairly under weigh, “ this here 
pulliog takes it fairly out of a man—it do! But what’s the odds? 
Dooty’s a pleasure when one bas gen’l’men aboord as is gen’l men! 
When a party says to me, out upon an excursion just as this may be, 
‘Tubbs,’ says they, when we gits back, ‘ you’ve done your daty like a 
man, and we’re satisfied, there’s a balf-crown over your fare,’ why I feels 
all of a glow like, not for the sake of the gratooity, mind you—tho’ I’m 
@ poor man, with a wife and thirteen young’ans—bat for the manner in 
which they recompensifies me. * * * Thatthere big house on the 
left, among the trees, just on aleve! with the water, and sometimes pretty 
nigh under it when the floods is heavy, belongs to the Dook of Buckloo, 
anice place for fate-champeters and such like, only they haven't give 
none lately, which is a loss to us poor watermen as has a deal to do, I 
can assure yer, to make both ends meet, and then the railway bridge 
carries folks ever so far away, to Staines and Wiveer, among a parcel of 
fellows as don’t know a boat’s head from her staro, and bm like 
shirks to their fares, which R’chmond watermen s oros. They'd like to 
make ferry boats on us, they would, or more degradin,’ a | expect to 
pay ferry boat prices. Not bat what therail brings down a lot of people 
especially Sundays and Mondays in summer time. But where’s the good 
of that tous? Very few on’em goes on the water ; they takes their per- 
wi-ions up the bill, and guttles it down in the park, because they eays 
they wants to see the view. Them fields on the right is Twitoam meadows, 
where such as don’t kaow ao better stands on the bank aod fishes, when 
they ought to be settin ’ in punts right out io the river, and giving em- 
ployment to somebody; not that I’ve no need to speak up for punts, 
muffrodite things as no wherryman would condescend to pat his foot into, 
‘cept for the sake of a job when nothin’ else was a doin.’ Out there away, 
still farther to the right, is Marble Hall—yer honner has heard tell of the 
song so called, I was a hummin’ of it just now—opposite is Ham House, 
a queer old place, full of ghosts, they say; to the right again, opening 
out bebind them tall trees, is Urleans House, once the residence or Ki 
Lewy Fillip. and now the property of his son, the Dook Demaal. A\ 
that there public-houge as you see close to the water's edge is The Swan ; 
sball I pullin a bit, yer hooner? Perhaps yer honners would like to 
taste their ale! They say iv’s remarkable fue.”— Bentley's Miscellany. 


Courr Movements.— Balmoral, Oct. 17 —The Queen and Prince Consort, 
panied by the Princesses Alice and Helena, and Prince Louis of 





Their method is crade. M. de La Loubere, the Envoy of Louis the Great 
to Slam, in 1687, brought, on his return to Paris, a Siamese manuscript 
with bim referring to their calculations of the movements of the sun and 
moon, which Caasini, the celebrated Academicien, explained. He re- 
marks, that the method adopted is extraordinary. No tables are used, 
only the fourth arithmetical rales, namely, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division of certain numbers, of which neither their forma. 
tion nor to what they relate becomes evident. Attached to the king’s 
household are a number of astrologers and ticators. Wonders 
do not cease. So closely upon the eclipse of the san a comet makes its 
appearance! The King, toallay the fears of bis subjects, issues a royal 
proclamation, a regular broad sheet. I shall quote merely the com- 
mencement and some ofits particalar points. It is headed, ‘ A Royal 
Proclamation’ :—‘ Be it known te all Government Servants, great and 
small, and all the inhabitants, Siamese and Chinese, that in the year Ra : - 
ka(Cock) ; third of the Decade, there will be a comet as in the year Me : 
me (Horse), tenth of the Decade. Bat an accurate statement as to the 
recise day when it will appear, and how long it will be visible, cannot yet 
be made. When the proclamation for the New Year was issaed, there 
would have been a remark on that subject, but relie ble detail was not in 
readiness. Events of this kiod can be pre-announced, Some of them with 
great precision, as solar and luner clipses ; others of them oan be an- 
nounced only as events that do, or are about to take place. Therefore, 
let not those who see them fear, nor let them say what may create dis- 
turbances.’—' With reference to strange phenomena that have appeared 
in the heavens, if evils arise from them, two kinds bave been noticed :— 
Ist, scarcity of rain daring the rainy season, or a superabundance of rain ; 
2dly, varieties of diseases # flict men, elephants, borees, oxen and baffaloes. 
As when the comet at the close of the year Ra:ka (Ccck), tenth of the 
decade, made its appearance, there was a pestilence, causing at one time 
the death of many tuffaloes ; and in the rainy season of the year Ma: 
me (Horse), there was a draught ; then, at the close of the year Ma: me 
and the commencement of the year Wok (Monkey) the Cholera raged.— 
In continuation of this aémonition the King advises bis subjects to be in- 
dustrious, in order to avoid ecarcity ; and should there be a 
of disease—ae, for example, emallpex—they should hasten to the places 
appointed for vaccination. If the cholera makes its appearance, then 
they must accustom themeelves to cleanliness, and not retain their pre- 





Hesse, drove yesterday to Loch Calater, and then rode on ponies to the 
top of Caira Lochan ; they then drove down agaia to the Spittal- : 
at the foot of the Cairn wall, wheace they drove home.—Oct. 19.—The 
Queen, accompanied by the Princesses Alice and Helena, and attended 
by the Mcrebioness of Ely, drove yesterday to Alt-na-Guithsacke, and 
then rode on ponies by Lech Muick to about the Falls of Glasealt, and 
retarned home the same way. 

Holyrood, Oct. 23.—The Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess Ho- 
henlobe, the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and Prince 
Leopold, arrived at the Palace at a quarter before seven o’clock, and 
was received by the Dake of Baccleucb, Major General Walker, Mr. Gor- 
don (sheriff), aud the Hoo. W. Cowper.—Oct. 24.—The Queen and the 
Prioce Consort and Princess Hohenlobe, attended by the Marchioness of 
Ely, drove out yesterday morning to the Botanic Gardens at Ediaburgd. 
—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Alice, and attended by the Mar- 
cbioness of Ely, drove out in the afternoon, and walked oa Arihar’s 
Seat. 

At ten miputes past eight o’clock, the Queen, the Prince Consort, the 
Princesses Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, at- 
tended by the Marchioness of Ely, Earl Spencer, Major-Gen. the Hon. C. 
Grey, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Gunther, and the Equerries-in-Waiting, left Holy- 
rood tor the private station at Margaret-street, escorted by the Scots 
Greys, at half past eight P. M.,and travelled by a special traia to = 
sor, where they arrived at balf-past eight next morning. 


f 

Tue Pursio.ocy or Ruxnrye.—Those who find perfection amongst 
savage tribes, and regard civilisation as a form of degeneracy, describing 
eborigival barbarism as the original stock from which we all bave spruag, 
will find some additional arguments in the fone Se physical en- 
dowments cf the Red Indian, who has vanquished all Eoglish pedestrians 
in recent coatests. The muscular strength, the perfect balance of venous 
and arterial circulation, the admirable combination of agility and forti- 
tade with which this man is endowed, briog bim near’to an ideal of per- 
fection in those important physical qualities. For geet, endurance, and 
pluck, be is unsurpassed by any of the ch our advanced Tea- 
tonic, Celtic, and mixed societies. Here is the original man, if you will, 
or the degenerate mas, as it may be, bat at least the savage, who asserts 








triumphantly the splendid bodily powers which have been £0 often and 
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alternately attributed and denied to him. It has been reported, on the 


one hand, that 
were unmatchable. We have often received proofs, on the othr hands, 
that paliroonery, muscular debility and pbysical im tions were 
highly characterised in many of the race. e bave been familiar with 
the sight of degraded, enfeebled, and sickly creatures, whose display had 
been usually cut short by premature disease, a sociated with uncon- 
trolled appetite for strong drinks. This Seaeca Indian redeems bis na- 
tion in our eyes. The completion of twelve saccessive mile: in little 
more than five minutes each mile is a great feat of endgrance and agility. 
It must be said, however, that the Indian bad to be trained after the Eu- 
ropean fashion to bricg him up to this pitch of excellence. The heart, 
lungs, and muscular apparatus must indeed be in perfect accord to lend 
themselves to efforts so extraordinary and long sustained. The means 
by which this happy balance is perfecved daring training may well form 
the subject of investigation by medical men, who have often a direct in- 
terest in procuring similar improviag changes in their patients.— The 
Lanext. 

Acrors Caina.—The following extract from a private letter by a 
member of the Expedition which made the bold attempt to cross the Chi- 
nese Empire, and by way of Tibet to reach India, gives a eummar 
results. It will appear from it that our countrymen penetrated the Em- 
ag: to the extent of 1,800 miles, having entered to a considerable length 

ts border province, Sechuen, with ite area of twice the ext nt of Britain, 
and compatad population of 32,000,000. 

“ Our party penetrated 1,800 miles into the interior, and then found 
the country so overrun with rebels, that no men could be induced to ac- 
ny aye us, acd no carriage of any sort was procurable ; the townspeo- 
ple in one place fired upon us, and though they could not have prevented 
our ng, it became evident that no one would be allowed to ac- 
company us, and we were compelled to returo.—We have mapped the 
Yangtee River for 1,000 miles higher than any Europeans had ascended, 
and collected all the information possible relative to the commerce and 
rebels of Western China.’’—Letter from Shanghai, July 18. 


ot Coess. 


PROBLEM No. 669. By R. B. Wormald. 
BLACK. 























WHITE. 
* White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Problem No. 667, as given, admits of an easy solution > two moves. A 


Black Pawn stationed at Q B 2 will make it as sound as a bell. 


So.vriow To Prosiem No. 668. 


White. Black. 
L. KttoQkts Kt tks Kt 
Puke | P to Q6 (A) 
3 Rw Q6.ch | R tks B 
4 ito Qk 7, ch | K moves 
5. B checkmares. 

(A) 

© ccoscocscecce R tks B 
3. R to Q 6, ch | KR tks R 


4. Kt to Q BT, mate. 





MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. PAULSEN AND KOLISCH. 








Game IIL 

(King’s Bishop's Gambit.) 
White (P.) Black (K.) White (P.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12 KttoK BS PtoKB3 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 13 BtoK 3 P to Q 4 (0) 
3 BtQB4a to K R 5, ch 14 P tks P Kt toQ Kt5 
t+ | PtoK Kt 4 15 P 0 Q6 (ec) K KttoQicd 
5 KttoQB3 Bto K Kt2 | is Bug PtoQB3 « 
6 PtQ4 Kt to K 2 17 Kt tks Kt(e) Kt tks Kt P 
oP ok Kts P tks P 18 POQB4 Kt to Q Kt3 
8 K to Kt2 tg Ag 19 BtoQ3 BtoKB 
9KRPtksP QtoK Kt5 20 KttoK Kt5(f) Btks P 
10 Bio K2 QtoQ2 bebe y 
ll BtksK KtP QKttwQB3 And wins. 


Notes by Mr. Staunton, 


(a) The best play for the defence at this crisis is considered to be Qto KR 
3; by leaving her at K R 5 Black subjects himself to much needless embarrass- 
ment.—(b) This was an ill-judged move ; but Mr. Kolisch plays throughout the 
game with very little of his accustomed ability —(c) Well conceived—(d) We 
may remark that if Black had taken the Pawn with Pawn, be must have lost a 

iece by B toQ Kt5, and P toQ5. Again, if he had taken it with his Queen, 
White would bave got a fine attack by B to K B 4 and Kt to Q Kt5.—;e) Kt 
to K 4 would hove been apparent'y still more conclusive. White's game, how- 
ever, almost plays itself—f) The coup de grace. 





Game IV. 
(Grvoco Piano.) 

White (K.) Black {P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 17 RtoK BtoK B4 
2 KttoK B3 Kt toQB3 18 QtoQKt3(b) RtoQKt 
3S BwQBé BtoQ B4 19 QRtwQ QwQ3 
4 Castles KttoK B3 20 KttoQKt5 QtoQgKt3 
5 PtQB3 Kt tks K P 21 KttoQBa4 B to Q B7 (c) 
6 BoQs KttoK B3 22 Qtks B R tks R, ch 
7 Btks Q Kt QP tks B 23 RtksR Q tks Kt 
8 Kt tks K P Castles 24 KttoK5 RtwQ 
9PtwQé BtoQ3 25 RtoQ PwoQB5 
10 BtoK Kt5 PtoQB4a 26 Q tks P Q tks Q Kt P 
1lPtKB4 P tks QP 27 QtoQB7 QwK7 
12 P tks P coun 78 QtksK BP,ch KtoR 
13 P 0 Q5 (a) PtoK R3 22 ROK B B tks Kt 
14 BwKR4 BtoK?2 30 P tks B Q tks K P 
15 B tks Kt Btks B SLQtksQKtP QtoQ5,ch 
16 Kt two QB3 Rwk 32 KtoR R tks QP 





And the game was abandoned as a drawn fight. 


(a) White has now a marked advantage in position —(b) This is not so good 
perhaps as Q to K R 5.—(c) A move, we apprebend, that Mr. Kolisch had not 
taken into his calculation when he played Kt to Q Kt 5. 

Discorp AmoneG Harmontsts.—The grand musical solemnity of the 
Orphéonistes, the first performance of which took place yesterday at the 
Exhibition Palace in tbe Champs Ely:ées, was on Wednesday made the 
sabject of legal proceedings. M. Bied, projector of the festival, appeared 
before the President of the Civil Tribunal, sitting in chambers, and re- 
em that he had treated with M. Delaporte, director of the journal 

’Orphéon to superintend the performances, acd that the p me pre- 
pared by that gentleman comprised, among many othere, four pieces en- 
titled “Salut aax Chanteurs,” “ Nouvelle Alliance,” “ Temple Univer- 
sei,” and “ Aux Bords da Rhino,” the words of which are by M. Vaudin, 
principal editor of the Orphéon. Bat though M. Vaudin bad accepted 
that me, bad published it ia bis journal, and bad even attended 
whee of the morceauz, he bad all at once thought fit to probi it the 

g of these pieces written by him. M. Bied prayed the President \o 
i him to have the pieces sung in spite of Vaudin’s opposition, 
subject to the condition of his depositing in the Caisse des Consigoations 
the sum to which Delaporte would be entitled for bis participation in the 
festival. Vaudin, in reply, stated that he had ve reasons for forbid- 
ding the execution of the pieces in question the direction of Dela- 





the ——_ vivacity, and courage of the Indian tribes 


of 


porte. but that nevertheleer, in order not to mar the success of a festival in 
which he felt great interest, he woald consent to let them be eung on the 
condition that 2.000f. for him should be taken from the gross receipts. 
The President decided that the pieces in question shoald be executed, 
bat tbat before each day’s performance a sum of 300f. should be deposi- 
ted ia the bands of an cvoué. —Letter from Paris. 


Tue Prixce Consort ix Eprxsurcu.—The foundation stones of two 
public baildiogs—the New Post Office and an Industrial Muaseum—were 
Jaid in Ediabargh on Wednesday by the Prince Consort, who, with the 
Queen and the rest of the Royal Family, passed Thursday night at Holy- 
rood, en route from Balmoral to Windsur. The ceremony appointed to 
take place first was that at the site for the Post Office. The building, 
which will present a frontage of 136 feet to Priaces-street, and 178 feet 
to North-bridge, will be a very fiae specimen of the Italian style of archi- 
tecture. The cost of the site waa £40,000, and the estimated cost of the 
building about £50,000 more. A gailery, capable of accommodating 
3,000 persons had been erected near the spot, and was crowded with spec- 
tators, as al-o were all the adjacent windows, bouse-tops, clock-towers, 
and every available spot where a view could be obtained. Before the 
ceremony, & large number of gentlemen, inclading many members of 

arl t, were pr d to H. R. H. at the Register House, An ad- 
dress from the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council was then pre- 
sented. In his reply, the Prioce Consort referred especially to the recent 
establishment of post-office eavings banke, which be confidently toped 
would be productive of much good to the working classes. The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone was then performed, after which the 
next proceeding was the presentation of an address to the Prioce from 
the Principals and Professors of the University of Edinburgh, close to 
which is the site of the proposed Industrial Museum, H, R. H. then laid 
the first stone of the building, which will be constructed in the Venetian 
style, and will be of great beauty. At half-past eight P.M. the Royal 
party lett for Windsor, where they arrived at half past eight on Thurs- 
day morning.—London paper, Oct. 26. 








De TocqveviLte on Excuanp.—I never said, nor meant to say, that 
England bad abandoned the great calling of chief representative of law- 
fal liberty in Europe. I tried only to » Ina what would be the conse- 
quence if she did. Not only do I not think that she will entirely aban- 
don it, but I even doubt her power to do so. Her laws, her habits, her 
opinions, wi!l always be stronger in this matter than her politics ; and 
if ever she should forget that she is the champion of liberty, the batred 
and terror of all the continental despots will force it on her remem- 
brance. I said that if Englaod abandoned this great calling sae must 
thereby give up taking any part in the affairs of the continent ; I did 
not say of the world. Thus restricted, I think that my observation was 
jast, and the comparison that I drew between the present crisis and the 
Reformation exact. Now, as then, Europe is divided, and still more by 
principles than by interests. We will suppose that, having become io- 
different and neutral in all questions of principle, England draws back 
from the continental struggles, and extends herself beyond the seas, as 
you yourself say. This is what I meant by quitting the great theatre 
of human effairs ; for, after all, this theatre is not at Sydaey, nor even 
Washington ; it is still in Old Europe. Observe that I spoke of Eag- 
land—not of the English race ; for who does not know that Providence 
bas decreed tbat the future fate of the world belongs to two races—the 
Sclavonic and the Anglo Saxon? I farther did not say that, in my opi- 
nion, Ecgleand ought to assame the position of chief representative of 
liberal ideas in Europe ; | said oniy that, in my opinion, England ought 
not to abandon it ; which seems to me to be very different. Nations, 
like individuals who have any self-respect, pledge themselves as to their 
future conduct by their past. For many years you have been the champi- 
ons of liberty ; you embraced her cause when she was strong; I think 
that it would be bare in you to abandon her now that she is weak. You 
had better bave never paid any attention to her.—De Tocqueville's Re- 
mains, 

A CatcuLatinc Paenomenon.— One of the Paris journals bas the fol- 
lowing :—“ Almost everybody bas heard of Ch, Grandemange, the oalcu- 
lator, boro at Epioal, in 1835, withoat arms or lege. Like the Sicilians, 
Guiseppe Fuglissi, Francesco Luccaro, Veti Magiamello ; the American, 
Zarah Colbura ; the Englishman, Jedediah Buxton ; and the Frenchman, 
Mondeaux, who recently died, Grandemange poeeeeses the faculty of 
solving, with equal rapidity and accuracy, the most complicated arith- 
metical and algebraical problems. But what distinguishes him from his 
rivals is that he is anxious to make his nataral gift usefal to others, and 
has just given a praiseworthy example of industry and perseverance. In 
everything else but mental calculation all the persons above-mentioned 
were not only men of very ordinary capacity, but incapable of learniog ; 
Mondeaux, for instance, could never master the art of reading. Their 
faculties were useful only to themselves, as they never clearly under- 
stood the process by which they obtained their solutions, and otber per- 
sons could hardly torm a glimmering idea of them from the explanations 
given. Grandemange bas taken a different course ; though of humble 
birth, uneducated and deprived of the most indispensable members, he 
has learsed to write with bis moutb. At first be had no clear conception 
of the means by which he effected his calculations, but be bas at last suc- 
ceeded, after long study, not only in forming a clear idea of his pro- 
cerser, but also in explaining them so as to teach others. Grandemange 
has, in fact, become a professor of mental calculations at the superior 
primary echools of Orleans, having previously held the +ame position at 
the Normal School for Teachers, the regulations of which forbid the ad- 
mis:ion of foreign professors ; and the pupils he bas already taught prove 
that his prec ss of calculation may be acquired by others.” 

Sat-Awwontac por A Swake-Brre.—Arriving one evening at a large 
settlement, we bad scarcely installed ourselves in the Sheikh’s rakaba 
when sbrill cries of the women denoted the p of death. The 
Sheikb informed us that a valued negress, who bad reared his children, 
had been bitten by a serpent at the well; and so fatal was its venom, 
that the negress would certainly die. To a request to see her, in order 
to apply some remedy, be replied that it was quite useless, the poison of 
the serpect being deadly. Persisting in my desire, I was shown into an 
inner court, where, extended on the ground, I found a powerfully consti- 
tated woman, past the middle age, in whom life was etill epparent. 
Speechless, she could reply to none of my questions, but her weeping fel- 
low slaves told me that the reptile had bitten her in the foot. By the 
light of a candle I discovered a few small punctures on the right toe, 
and cattiog into them with a razor, ihe blood flowed freely. From a 
smal! medicine-chest I produced a pbial of sal ammoniac, with which | 
saturated the wound I had made, and, mixing a dozen drops in some 
water, poured it down her throat. Then, biddiog ber master place ber 
on @ couch aod cover ber up well, I left the rest to Provideuce. Al- 
though I had effectually cured pol scorpion wounds, never having 
had a trial on serpent biter, | was by no means certain of success ; and 
while thanking me for my attention, the Sheikh and the village wiseacres 
were certdin death would ensue, My first thought in the morning was 
of the suffering negress, and to my astonishment they told me she was 
following her usual occupation of drawing water. It is needless to say 
that the surprise and gratitude of tbe Sheikh and inmates of bis house 
were boundiess ; aud although proud of my succese, I was glad the de- 
parture of our caravan furoished me with an excuse to rid myself of the 
importuvities of a crowd of real or pretended invalids.— /’etherick’s “ Sou- 


n — 

















Tue Inqur rrton Revivep tn Spary.—In the Siécle we find the follow- 
ing narrative of a strange scene (for the 19th century) which lately took 
place in Spain : 

“The charch of Spain has opened a grand crusade against spirits, 
which do not get on well at present in the Peninsula ; spirit-rappers, ta- 
bile-tarnerr, aud even simple spirits, are hunted down as they merit. The 
Inquisition, while waiting until it can apprehend them bodily, which 
seems rather difficult, seizes aod barns any journals, books, and reviews 
on the subject that may circulate ia Spain. Oo the 9th inst., at half 
past ten in the morning, on the esplanade of the city at the place where 
prisoners condemned to death are usually executed, there were burnt by 
order of the Bishop of Barcelona 300 volumes or pamphlets more or less 
infested with epiritiem, which had been seized at a bookseller’s. This 
auto-da-fé was presided over by a priest in his eacerdotal robes, holding 
a cross io one hand, acd a torch in the other. A notary and his clerk 
charged to draw up a minute of the transaction, and a head clerk of the 
custom-house, stood by the side of the priest, while three men stirred up 
the fire, and kept it in a blaze. When the 300 volumes were consumed 
the priest and his acolytes retired amidet the hootings of an immense 
crowd which filled the esplanade, and while the people assembled cried 
with all the strength of their lungs, ‘Down with the Inquisition !’ the 
beokseller was able to approach the pile and gather up a few handfals of 
this burlerque auto-da-fé. This is all that remains to him of his 300 
volames. Thusanamber of books bave been burnt, and the question 


now is what is to be done with those who have read them? will 
the Inquisition proceed in their case? Doubtless they will be barat, for, 
alas! the would no longer permit it, bat beware of retaliation ! 


Under such circumstances, it is not ue who would at the present moment 
like to amuse ourselves with table-turoing in Spaia.”’ 





ENGLAND FRoM 4 German Port or. View.—Baron Baneen, in a speech 
at @ receat agricultural dioner held at Walsham, said :—* This beauti- 
ful island, which bad been the birthplace of heroes ia every field of glory, 
was a paradise to foreigners, It was the habit of the grumbling Eaglish 
nation to depreciate themselves and to accuse themselves of being over- 
bearing and bearlike to foreigners, and the Prime Minister had receatly 
proclaimed in & speech at Dover that the Eoglish considered themselves 
the fir-t nation in the world. Bat it was on account of this very senti- 
ment that the Eoglish believed that they could afford to be courteous to 
strangers, and of this he bad experienced personal proof ia visiting the 
recent great agricultural meeting at Leede. Politics were excluded from 
meetings of this kind, and he was giad of thie, because he was well aware 
that between Prussia aud England there had not been of late quite that 
amount of cordiality which naturally belonged to the two countries, But 
his countrymen had thoroughly rejected the idea that any lasting 
estrangement could be possible betwean Great Britain and Germany. 
If those clouds which ever and anon rose upon the horizon of the world 
should assume a more threatening form, the same Marshal Blacher and 
the same Prussians and Germans would again be found, as of old, and 
would, he trusted, be the allies of England under a! circumstances,” 





Pickten Satwon.—Not long ago there lived in London a gentleman 
named Salmon, who was manager of the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 
and also a great egg collector. His cabinet, a very choice one, was re- 
stricted to English birds, and he spared no expense to get the rarest of 
eggs. Among these were the eggs of the Great Auk, a bird now as rare 
as the Dodo. There are only ten or twelve in existence, and for this Mr. 
Salmon gave the large sum of five pounds. In his will the collection 
was bequeathed to the Linnwan Society, and very recently it has been 
removed to their galleries. Of course, the indefatigable curator, Mr. 
Kippis, immediately proceeded to inspect his new charge, and the rarities 
first attracted his attention. There was eomething about the Great 
Auk’s egg that he did not like, and on further investigation he discovered 
that the egg was—a lump of chalk? No, not quite so bad as that; bat 
@ swan’s egg painted, and very badly painted, in resemblance of the real 
egg. It is not supposed that Mr. Salmon was victimised, but that tricks 
bave been played with the collection since his death. 





Navricat Mems. ror LanpLopeers.—The Stern Post is not an evening 

r.—The berths on board do not necessarily add to the census.—The 
atch ways are not Hens’ nests.—Pugilists are not engaged to Box the 

pass.—The Boatswain does pot pipe all hands with a meersshaum.— 
The Braces are not suspenderer.—The Ship does not have a wake over a 
dead calm.—The Hold is not the vessel’s grip.—The trough of the sea is 
not dug out of the ship’s log.—The crest of a wave is not an indication 
of its rank.—The Buoy is not the Captain’s son.—The men are not beat 
to quarters with a clab.—Ships aze never boarded at Hotels.—The bow 
of a ship is not an evidence of its politeness.—A eailor’s stockings are 
not manafactared from a Yara of his own spinoing.—The cat-o’-nine 
tails is not a lusus nature of the feline species.—The sails of a ship are 
not made by an auctioneer, nor are the stays constructed by a milliner. 
—Mariners do not clean out their chests by the use of Lozenges or hoar- 
hound candy.— Vanity Fair. 








Tue Dvke aNp uis Barries.—Mr. Everett, in an article which ap- 

in a New York paper, says:—Daring my residence in London I 
ad several very interesting conversations with the Duke of Wellington 
on the subject of the battle of Waterloo, One of them took place in the 
ballroom at Devonshire House, as we stood watching the dancers. He 
informed me that he bad lately received a letter from a person about 
to write an account of the great battle, asking some information as to 
ite details. “I answered him,” said the Dake, “ that by comparing and 
studying the almost innumerable printed descriptions of the battle, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, a man of sense could acquire a better know- 
ledge of it at the present day, than anybody, even the commander-in- 
chief, could get at the time from perzonal observation.”’ ‘ Suppose any 
one,” he added, “ should ask us to-morrow morning to deecribe the po- 
sition and movements of all the groups of dancers ia this small space be- 
fore us, we should not be able to report anything beyond what concerned 
a view of the more prominent personages on the floor. Much less can 
avy individaal observation extend to the detailed movements of name- 
rous bodies of men extended over several miles.” 





Promisep Marvets tn 1862.—From France an offer has been re- 
ceived a the International Exhibition Committee, from one of that class 
of sanguine and amatear mechanicians who are always on the look-out 
for the discovery of perpetual motion. The applicant states that he has 
really discovered the long-sought treasure, and that he will exhibit the 
muchine in motion during the whole time the Exbibition remains open. 
The eame inventor also asks space to exhibit a flying machine, and this, 
too, he proposes to exhibit in actual motion. Startling, however, as are 
these novelties in mechanical engineering, they are by no means so im- 
portant as the proposal which has been made by some practical Eoglish 

gi of emi in their profession to lay down a monster iron 
tube from the Marble-arch to the Exhibition building, through which pas- 
sengers will be despatched by the pneumatic process. The difference be- 
tween this mode of conveyance and that of an atmospheric railway is, 
that in the one case the passengers are conveyed over an exhausted tube, 
and in the other they are shot through it as in a gigantic pea-shooter. 
Taking their places at the Marble-arch, visitors would be delivered at the 
other end of the tube at Kensington in about two minutes. 








Paris zoned wita Flowers. —A curious project bas jast beea submitted 
to the Municipality of Paris, The plan is to gird Paris with a zone of 
flowers. The gentleman who proposes this plan of a“ Jardin de Cein- 
ture” is eaid to be acelebrated botanist and agriculturist. He proposes 
to the State to transform the fortifications and the earthworks facing the 
city, both of which are now eo mach unprodactive waste ground, into a 
great pépiniére d’acclimation, or a nursery for exotics of every porsible kind, 
whether fiom hot or cold countries, according to the aspect of the ditch, 
wall, and earthworks. The administrators of this garden, which he 
guarantees to form with a given capital for a commencement of opera- 
tions, would pay to the State a certain rent per hectare ; undertake to 
cultivate no species of parasitical fruit or flower that would be injurious 
to the wall or difficalt to remove in case an enemy was expected ; to sell 
at a low market price the produce of the fortifications; ard, in the 
space of two years and a half, to clear all the expenses that the society 
may incur in carryiog out the project. Nothing can be more brilliant 
than the results which are promised. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


Thomas McMullen, 
44 Beaver Street, N. ¥., 

Offers for Sale a large and well-selected Stock of Choice OLD WINES and 
BRANDIES, of his own importations, all of which are of genuine sterling 
qualities, and will be sold at the lowest market prices, viz, : 

SHERRY, CLARET, CHAMPAGNES, MADEIRAS, PORTS, HOCKS, 
SAUTERNES, ST. PERAY, OLD BRANDY, SCOTCH, IRISH, 
MONONGAHELA and BOURBON WHISKEY, HOLLAND 
GIN, ST. CROIX and JAMAICA RUM. 

Agent in the United States for 

BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, XX LONDON and DUBLIN 
STOUT PORTER, TAMPIER FRERES ST. PERAY, JACQUESSON & 
SONS IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNES. 

FAMILIES supplied with every description of Wines, delivered free in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

CONNOISSEURS desirous of procuring choice old rare qualities, will find 
such comprised in his stock. 

CLUBS, MILITARY and NAVAL MESSES, and other public bodies, who 
require to purchase in cask or bottle, in large or small quantities, will find it to 
their interest to order of the subscriber. 


STEAM PACKET COMPANIES, SHIP OWNERS, HOTELS, and the 
COUNTRY TRADE supplied upon the most liberal terms. 


MRS. BODSTEIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 


No. 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 


NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 

— BOOKS FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
peat ie popes at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 

A.M. to 2 P.M. notice will be given when the Real Estate Tax Books will 











JAMES KELLY, Receiver of Taxes, 
New Court-House, Park. 








THe Aloion. 


Vovember 9 








~ INSURANCE, 














KEIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURBEINCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW _YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON' President, 
Office, 94 Broadway. 
HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
the fiscal year ending the Sist of Janeney, = on.0ne.c0s 99 


for the 
emia. ts. cle 1,889,675 15 
$7,568,400 96 


bursements for losses by Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 
Soe euues, Oem and Bxp if Wid aes «0 « @ 6 eee 





Net Cash Assets . +++ > oe 
INVESTED as Fo. LOWS : 
oo band and in Sack ‘2° 
“aad Mortgages ° 
States Stocks . 
fromAgente ....-s 
4 Interest accrued, but not yetdue 
D Premiums (estimated) . . 





Gross Asses, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Ine Cash Assets 
Bisver ss Peaees fores, lst February, 1861,—12,591 ; 


Amount received for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 





This Company offers the following advantages to persors intending to insure their lives: 

Bts Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 

States. amounting to over 

SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 

and are exclusively Cash. 
The nm of ite Ca em. Asst to the amount at risk is greater than that of 

Ap ait a tee United States. 

my wi those of the majority of other Life Insurance 

Ste Rates poate ot yh 4 ite Divdeudsb have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta. 
fF oy consequent on a most careful ctr ee oak 


The Mortalit: 7, among, tea M Members has less than that of 
any other Life [ pA urope whose © bas 
been made knowo—a result in Pine | highest 2 degree ooeiie wo let Polley. 


TM Ele Taaranee Com of Lives 


nd a 
The 
EBatate in the 


mien te tiaed in, thio Company ors greatly exceeds on of oaz other 
y in the inh Ly a adording a security above all— 
average ha 
of the Com, care nme te on Bend and Mertenge op Best 
ez and State ot New Tork, worth Sreaghonse, ot east double tne t loaned, 
ntereat at Seven per cent , and Vaiet brates Stoo” Tue solidhy and socurtty 
the Company's 's Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Joux M. Stvaart, MittarpD a 
Davin Hoapue 
Heway A. SurTas, 
Wauuas V. Baapr, 
W. BE. Doves, 
. Sarr Groner 
4+} Desusa, Wrhuss STRONG, 
Berrs, tau Hi. Avexanper W. Braprogp, 
muita M. VeRMILrs, 
Jous B. D 5 
Wewiuneton OCLarr 


Pre 
Joun P. Yeuventon, 


Lycureus Ecertos, 
Joun Wanswoutn, 


Ezea Wueecer, 
Hamun Buaxe, 
Sauver D. Bascoce, MaLanctuos 
Secretary, Isaac Assart. Actuary, Susraerp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mivtvas Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The business of te je Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the en surplus, deducting necessary expenses alune, being ‘equitably divided 
among ibe ese” 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Jancary 26ru, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 


nie oes on Mestae Risks, from Ist January, 1860, to 


No Policies have been lesued by Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine 


Premiums marked Off from Ist Fanny 1860, to Slat Dee’r, 1860, 
s+. 609,21 


on 8 Interest on ortgages and ot! 
andr’ eotee, re eR and other claims due the Some 
. ‘estimated at 


Total Amount of Assets, 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits = be paid | paid to to the hi ~~ 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February ne: 
After reserving Two and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the anion 
of the issue of 1859, will be redeemed ant paid to the holders there f, or their 
representatives, on after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from which date 
in‘erest thereon will The to be produced a: tne Lime of payment, and 








A divttend ot Senos. StVR PES CURR. is Gostoget .~ Ge oot earned pecctoms of af Se 
pes ‘or ber. , for which cer tea will be issued 
Tier Tuseday | the Second of April next. 
The ne pratite of the wituary, 180 ecosrtatned from Ist of July, 1842, to 
f hich Uertificates were issued, 
$10,273,560 
1,574,000 


$11, 852,560 
71656 310 


$4,197,250 


Adsitional | profits 


Total profits for 183¢ rs. 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e been redeemed ty cash... 


Net earnings remaining with th: Company, on lst January, 1361.. 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


JOHN D. JONES 
ai oe NNIS, 


iL, MOOR 
Tiioaas TILRSTON, 


RY COIT 
sean 
18 CURTIS 


ROYAL PHELPS, 


DENNIS PERKINS, 
Oates BARSTOW, 


‘ “ORNELIUS ORINNELL, 
AND 

Watts SHERMAN, 

El R. BEL 


ROBERT ©, GOODE ee 
P. A. HARGOUS, 


U 
MEYER GANS, HENRY [4 BOGERT, 
BDWARD H. GILLILAN, 
wietiaN k. Doper, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. BH. MOORE, 2d Vice Pree’t. 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO, 
(Texas DIVESION.) 

Secured by a mor. .ge upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rai! road, appurte- 

estimated cost of 820,000 and apon seven hundred and sixty ry thousand 

768,00) acres of valuable land, w offered to the public as one of the most desirable 
gad reliable securition at present in the martet. 


R 
ROB. B MINTURN Ja. 





The Road 
8 the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, wil! 
Canect Houston, Gaivesion, and every important point in Texas, with New Orleans, and, in 
cimimunication wis with She lines running North and already completed, place New York withia 


The Bonds 
will be on let N ber, 1575, bear 5 per cent. ale coupons payable sem!- 
amon on Ist May and Ist Ne wember, im the City of New Yor! 
Uoual security | prompt payment of the coupons, ~~ the completion of the 
tire Road, are jed by special trust deed, 76,5W) acres of laud, wogether with town 
1 fodivide ually denoted lands, at present valued at $60,000. 
prospeetuses, cores of ust deeds, land grants, and every information 


may be bad v0 application to 
©, CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


M SUMS TO SUIT PURO HASERS, AT SIXTY N 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For 8 DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 





WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
+ 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
| wr COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 
ry and Abroad. 


| 

| 

| 
TRUSTEES, | 
| 

oa 


a single life. 


INSURANCE. 
~~ BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
RO cincterrisvinae pstbcsklcbasiiaaacaad . $25,000,000. 
With a Surplas Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 


BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





E FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
Y ig PAT with the req of the lvth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


Trustees ba’ 
1860, be declared of BIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie on 


rther ordered that the SCRIP of = ear | and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
at be Ph Ist Jan = the interest thereon 


tion < or 


MOSES H. yt 
08 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorn, Ocrosse 31, 1860 





ired risks on the 
during the year to 4th Oct'r, x 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Rea! Sstate and Bonds and M: 
on 


‘ccrued Inverea 
Rents of Real Estate, Saivages, &c.. 





le. . 
um Accounts not 
p of sundry Matual Tn 
$1,761,222 07 
we this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
day. 
that's Dividend of TWENTY. FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
— terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 
next. 


redeemed IN CASH after the anuary next, 
Bote Bere” leaving an amount ot accumulated p 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT. 


to cease 
rofits of over ONE MIL- 


ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
JOHN A. ISELIN 
Erias PONVERT, 
EORGE G- |, HOBSON, 
Jaco R.NEVIC 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, 
P. STRACHAN, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, ey 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM, H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 


UTLER tiv GSTON, 





| genuine packages must 


JEWELRY, ac. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW 


Or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


STORE 


co. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4L8 BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
9 MAIDEN LAN &, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate counsersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD aad SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 635 


pases BISCOTINE IS THE MOST EXCELLENT, HEALTHIEST ~~ 
most invigorating food for Invants. It is fast superseding all other  peemomesions 

an ordinary food for infants = invalids. It is very nourishing, yet light and ly Cigeated. 
| It bas beeo carefully tested by a large number of eminent Physicians, and is ally 
commended to prevent and cure disorders of the boweis and stomach, so prevalent my this 


- (Beware of Spurtous Imitations.) 
The true Buscetins ts pree repared, pat up and copyrighted by DELLUC & CO,, and all 
ve their signature. 
Wholesale and retail by DELLUC & CO., Manufacturing and ‘Dispensing Chemista, 
Importers of first quality Drags, and Toilet Goods, 645 Broadway, bree 
doors below Bleecker street. 





MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
7 CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&e., &e. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 379 Pear! Street, 
New York. 


DRAIN PIPES, 
Por Sale by 


pu NIX LOOKING GLASS apr 
Pp ey = bars Sat NEW Y¥ att wor i : 215 ey, m, eOPORMAREY “a 
KEN WICH STREET os orument of every deserip| 
ay c 


an orders eclicited. “Sosts exerci 
ted Btates or Canada. , 


H. V. S1GLER, Agent. 


C. Fr. HASKELL’S § RESTITUTOR.—' xis of the World, restores 

ts original colour, prevents tom , Promotes the growth, removes 

uy padrabn —-= m2 the head, erysipelas; it makes bair 

we and glossy without ofl. It contains no nitrate “raion. Price $1 per botile, or taree 

»itles for $2 «Small bottles for tw— 4a |} styes, earache, and barns, only 2 cents. | 
Try Prepared by Ford. No 35 Kast Broadw. wk Y 


an \ rames alw 
wet Staten any part o” whe U United 





: 
or 





pers OLD ALM ot SOAP, for Cha 

AND FOR © —It 1s Surearor 

table ofl, it is very emolieut and bealing in its 
and of (he manufacturers, 


ee, Sold 


ie oats ot Pera. Des 


OFFICE OFf.THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yore, Janvany M6, i961, 
Titles yomowme seaseuare or THE eevaines = —_ COMPANY I8 PUB. 


rama Jas 





Tota! amount of Marine Premiums... 
Taw ComPaNY 845 Is8UED ¥O Poticies excert on Canco yp Faeiocat ror tus Voriége, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 

fee meg oe he as Ea a the aware 16 

— roed, during Pe as above, ss 69 
Earned Prem/ 
Paid foe shaun including Sotuaiont Claims ascertained, be cmt 
— mot yet due, leas SAVINGS, C1C.,......66cecccccenseeenee $415.)10 58 

Re- Insurance, Taxes, Sead Rapenssa, 99.023 18 $512,133 76 
eats tan demic 


06.481 @ 


New t Fore Ch Baok 4 and ant Gate Stocks... 


Drawing Lu 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 
Subscription Notes ia advance of Premiums . ° 
Scripts of sund’y Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- insur- 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at. 
Total Assets. ... 
Trustees have this day resolved oy ase 


v be Board of 
dend of Interest of sIX Ro DENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates 


the holders thereof, or their representatives, on and afier Tuesday, the th day of 


The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of bare 


resolved, that the wHovs of the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF THE ANY, 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 


Tuesday, the Sth day of ary pext, from, which 
Certificates to to be p ced et the of the payment, and can- 


. Tae 
that a Dividend of tarety rex cert. be declared on the net amount of 
ber Sist, 


1860, for which certificates will be 


Board, 
BENJAMI' A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
©. HADDEN, 
L. P. MORTON, 
° MEYER, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, 
ESSON 


Cc. | 
P.H. 
ALFRED EDWA’ 
WILLIAM 
OHN A. BAKTOW. 


ane EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METKOPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


PIRE 


CASH CAPITAL, §300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 


HIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard rates. 


No Liability is Incurred by ihe Assured. 


es LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

JOSEPH B. VA LEONARD APPLEBY BOWERS R. MoILVAINB, 

GILBERT i SeEcKMAN, Looth, EDWARD MACOMBE 
LL ST watson HENDE DERSON, 


N Bares 
JOSE era 5 VARN OM, Jn. 
JAS. LOR’RR GRAHAM Jn. HENRY V. BUTLER, 
SAMUKL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 





F IN AN CIA L. ot atte 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST —_ COMPANY, Ireland.,! 
ATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE panes IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM g1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
sasued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & SON 8 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW y rene, 








Issue Letters of Credit to Cruse available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Ge welt Come b the Messrs. Rorascuiio’s of Paris, London, Frankf jenna, aad 
les, and their correspo: 





JTOHBHN MUNROB @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
wO.5 RUE BB bs PAIX, PARIS, 
a 


No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvz CrrcvtaR Lerrers or Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., ac. 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Billé, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, nang Soe for ‘pe 
& A OGILVIE, street, New Werk. 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE eg BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montrea! and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit P: 
CREDITS issued. Sterling Exchange. and Notes, otes, and ia, payanie tn Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia pur mased or Collected. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
ISs0B 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ao. 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway 


N. Y., 

OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I® 
of each month. 

Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at al] times, 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI 
D LANDS, by the Steamers of the Sib and 
Exchange on 


OLDIERS SPECIAL NOTICE.—Do your duty to yourselves, protect 
yoar health, use Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. For Wounds, Sores, 
Bowel Complaints, and Fevers, they are a perfect safeguard. Full directions 
how to use them with every box. 
Only ? cents. 





ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to eo — 
malady, and to counteract actual disease. In cases of scrof 

eruptions, erysipelas, liver complaint, and general ae it ‘wit peal 
purify the blood, remove all unhealthy secretions, and simultaneousl, 
a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many o 
arising from a derangement of the digestive functions. The 
posing this celebrated remedy being entirely vegetable, no unpleasant 
as =~ left behind after cure. 
ed and sold by A. B. ae. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
by oe generall 


‘YOUNG & AHBRN, 


ts com- 

















4. ©. HULL'S SONS, 82 Park Row, New ¥ 








¥. Yours, 
Erm OPFICR, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STRERT 





ag (= 2 


a ee ee ee a 


